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THINK ON THESE THINGS 
WIT AND WISDOM OF A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER 


Don’t become lopsided. Even the ascetic monks, while reading their 
Confessions of St. Augustine, usually had a copy of Rabelais or the De- 
cameron tucked away in their hair shirts. 

The greatest failure in the world is the man who has not benefited by 
his experience. All experience is good—if you can read its riddle. 





“Let him who is without sin cast the first stone.” It is better to have 
a few sins that challenge our will and character than to be possessed of 
the seven deadly virtues. 





Do not shed tears because you were not born with a silver spoon in 
your mouth. If you had been, you would probably not know how to use it. 





If you have failed to make numerous mistakes you are probably a jelly- 
fish. The bonehead and the spineless biped of the genus Homo are calami- 
ties at opposite poles. 





There is not a scintilla of evidence that any single child was ever bene- 
fited by corporal punishment. There is irrefutable evidence, however, that 
bad tempered parents and teachers have tortured children while they them- 
selves were in the throes of brain storms. A triple-shot remedy: Reform 
your temper, spare the rod, and educate the child. 





An ounce of reason is worth a pound of hickory oil. 





If the schools are to earn their keep, they must teach boys and girls 
to think and to have the courage to think. We need men and women who 
dare to think out where the winds blow and the sun shines. 





Pupil participation is the most important thing in the school. A bird 
does not learn to fly except by using its wings. If graduation should take 
place when the teacher is no longer needed, then the teacher must not 
monopolize the school program. 





Wars beget wars. Each war in its turn sows the seeds of the war to 
follow. International Hatred, Suspicion and Fear live on dead men’s bones. 





If we engage in arson, robbery, or homicide, society fixes upon us the 
stigma of “criminal” and places us where we can no longer despoil or de- 
stroy our fellows. If we engage in wholesale destruction and slaughter, 
at the command of blundering governments dominated by the law of the 
jungle, we become “heroes.” 





The spirit of military conquest was a major motive in keeping woman 
in a state of slavery to raise offspring for the battlefield. Woman’s highest 
duty, according to the code of the killers, has been the breeding of cannon 
fodder that the maw of Mars might be gorged with blood and loot. 
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WANTED —THREE EXPERIENCED 
TEACHERS FOR VACATION POSITIONS 


We will need 1 primary grade teacher, 1 intermediate grade teacher, 
and 1 high school teacher to handle our summer business. These 
positions call for pleasing personality, executive ability, and at 
least 3 years’ teaching experience—they pay from $200 to $300 a 
month, in commission and bonus, dependent upon the applicant’s 
qualifications. Each one is a full-time vacation job, with possible 
advancement into a permanent executive position later. Applicants 
must be between the ages of 27 and 40, must have at least 3 years’ 
Normal or College training. Write for personal interview, stating 
age, education, teaching experience, the date your school closes, 
and length of time you can work. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Suite 831 Southern Bldg., 15th and “H” Streets, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























CHARM acai 





of the CHELSEA ... 


A happy commingling of modern hotel luxury 
and old-fashioned hospitality Located in 
Chelsea section. Dinner and evening concerts by 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra Artists. Din- 
ing, Wining and Dancing in Grill—Howard 
Lanin Music. The best of American and Con- 
tinental Cuisines. Long rambling porches, broad 
sun decks ... a vista of fountained lawn and 
sparkling sea. Serving a select clientele and ap- 
pealing to the connoisseur. Week-end railroad 
rates drastically reduced. Open All Year. 


Hotel CHELSEA 
ATLANTIC CITY 


JOEL HILLMAN J.C.MYERS JULIAN A. HILLMAN 























NEW WORK BOOKS 
STORY AND STUDY READERS 


These attractive new books, which accompany the 
four primary readers, provide preparatory exercises 
and checks for the reader selections, together with 
many additional reading activities. Every possible 
help is given to build desirable reading and work 
habits and to eliminate vocabulary difficulties. The 
appealing pictures, the fun and humor of the origi- 
nal stories, the new social science material, and 
other interest factors make the use of these work 
books a pleasure and promote the right attitude 
toward reading. 


Write for descriptive folder 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


8-10 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, RICHMOND 
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TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS AND 
POLITICS 

Up until recent years the activities and inter- 
ests of teachers’ professional organizations were 
confined to the immediate problems of the class- 
room. The best friends of public education to- 
day are the teachers and school people them- 
selves. There was a time in the history of the 
public schools in America when statesmen and 
politicians were the schools’ best friends. Under 
the leadership of these in state legislatures two 
very fundamental policies were wrought out, 
first, that public schools should exist for all the 
children of all the people, and, second, that they 
should be supported by public taxation. More 
recently a further step was taken to extend these 
principles to the high school. Again, a group 
of highminded and public spirited citizens came 
to the rescue of the schools by pooling gifts of 
money and setting up an organized scheme for 
promoting the further development of the sys- 
tems of public education in the states. In many 
states, especially in the South, influential citizens 
and, in some instances politicians, were employed 
to devote their time and talent to arousing the 
citizens of the states to the importance of giving 
more adequate support and attention to the de- 
velopment of the public schools. Now it seems 
that the professional organizations of teachers 
are the best friends of the schools, and, because 
they are active in promoting more constructive 
educational legislation, teachers are sometimes 
accused of trying to get into politics. 

Just because state and national organizations 
of teachers and school people have become, in 
the last decade or more, much more vigorous 
and vocative in their efforts to promote the wel- 
fare of public education in all its aspects, teach- 
ers are sometimes accused of using their profes- 
sional organizations for political ends. Today 
teachers are greatly interested in securing the 
proper financial support of the schools and the 
best policies of administration, and, in fact, good 
government in general. In the last decade or 
more the standard of intelligence and training 


of teachers has risen almost a hundredfold, re- 
sulting in their having a wider and deeper inter- 
est in all phases of education. Teachers now are 
showing a vital interest in problems outside the 
classroom and are developing a more militant 
spirit in behalf of education in general. 

Since education looks to the government for 
the support of the schools, it is but natural that 
teachers are interested in the election of county 
and state officials who are favorably inclined to 
the schools and interested in good government. 
They are not interested in any individual can- 
didate as such but immensely interested in the 
attitude candidates have toward public educa- 
tion. Teachers are ready to throw the full force 
of their organization into creating favorable pub- 
lic opinion among voters by presenting all the 
facts concerning the public schools and setting 
forth the standards of an efficient school system. 

No, teachers’ organizations are not interested 
in political parties or in partisan politics but they 
are ready to use all their organized effort to 
ascertain the attitude of candidates for public 
office, especially those who authorize local tax 
rates for schools and appropriate funds for the 
support of public education. Teachers have come 
to recognize the solemn responsibility as citizens 
not only to cast their ballots for candidates who 
are known to favor policies and measures that 
look to a more reasonable support of public edu- 
cation but to present to the patrons of the schools 
and to the voters everywhere in the state all the 
facts as they relate to education and the conse- 
quent needs for improving educational conditions. 

Today state education associations all over 
the country are making pronouncements of pol- 
icy on the question of participation in partisan 
politics. A study of these reveals a unanimity 
of opinion which may be briefly summed up in 
characteristic phrases. “Teacher organizations 
should work for principles and policies rather 
than for candidates.” “Educational problems are 
not partisan but directly affect the whole people.” 
“Teacher organizations should be articulate on 
issues of large educational significance and take 
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intelligent interest in the selection of officials 
who are responsible for making school laws and 
setting tax rates for schools.” “Teachers have 
been too inactive in politics. They have three 
distinct résponsibilities: (1) to vote at every 
election, (2) to acquaint political leaders with 
needs of the schools, (3) to secure from candi- 
dates statements regarding their attitude on edu- 
cational issues.” “Teachers should make friends 
in high places by presenting courageously the facts 
and needs of the schools.” 
pronouncements, it would seem that teacher or- 
ganizations should avoid endorsement of partic- 
ular candidates and parties, inform and poll all 


To summarize these 


candidates on crucial educational issues, play a 
more dynamic role in public affairs. These done 
vigorously and wisely will get the best results. 

The Virginia Education Association at its last 
annual convention made the following statement 
of policy on this question: 

“The good teacher is also a good citizen. As 
citizens we owe it to ourselves and to the com- 
munity to foster and promote in every feasible 
way the cause of good government. This in- 
volves the obligation of familiarizing ourselves 
with the vital problems of government, the obli- 
gation of qualifying as voters and of seeing 
that our votes count for good men and good 
measures. 

“It is not the policy or purpose of this organi- 
zation to seek to achieve its goals by means of 
political control either local or state. At the 
same time we claim the right, as other citizens 
exercise it, to support those men and measures 
which will enable us to realize a complete and 
efficient system of public education.” 





DR. THOMAS PASSES 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Secretary-General 
of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, with offices in Washington, D. C., died 
while at work January 30. Dr. Thomas was well 
known ‘mn education circles in America and in 
many nations of the world. He was State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Nebraska and 
later of Maine. He was the father of the World 
Federation which was organized at San Francisco 
in 1923. J. W. Crabtree, the recently retired sec- 
retary of the N. E. A., has agreed to carry on tem- 
porarily the work of Dr. Thomas. 
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VIRGINIA’S TOURIST TRADE SEVENTH 
AMONG THE STATES 

A national survey discloses that Virginia’s 
tourist trade in 1933 ranked seventh among the 
states of the nation. 

On the basis of figures submitted to the Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce, the tourist 
trade in Virginia was estimated at $72,784,650. 
States that surpassed Virginia were California, 
with $267,393,000; Florida, with $152,500,000; 
Wisconsin, with $140,233,275; Maine, with 
$110,044,800; Colorado, with $94,394,000, and 
Minnesota, with $76,087,610. 

With the proper effort on the part of adver- 
tising and publicity agencies within the State, 
such as the local Chambers of Commerce, the 
State Conservation and Development Commis- 
sion, the State Chamber of Commerce, and the 
regional organizations, Virginia can be brought 
very soon to the top in attracting the tourist trade. 

Virginia’s traditions and famous historical 
shrines are unique and have significant educa- 
tional value. In addition she has many places of 
varied scenic beauty from seashore to rugged 
mountain peaks and valleys. Her natural won- 
ders are probably more numerous and varied than 
one finds in any other single state. With a mod- 
ern highway system, Virginia is now ready to 
welcome the vacationist from every part of the 
country. 





R. B. H. VAN OOT, of the State Depart- 

ment of Education, has been named chair- 
man of the new State Committee on Apprentice- 
ship Training by the Federal Apprenticeship 
Committee, organized under the National Recov- 
ery Administration. Dr. Van Oot is supervisor 
of trade and industrial education of the State 
Department of Education. 

Joint advisory committees will be named in 
each trade or industry in each community where 
an apprenticeship program is to be put into oper- 
ation. These joint committees will be comprised 
of representatives of the employers, the em- 
ployees, and the vocational educators of each 
community. 

The apprenticeship program is designed to give 


young people an opportunity to learn a trade and 
to provide a supply of skilled workers in those 
crafts where a large percentage of really skilled 
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workers are over sixty-five years of age. The 
program enables the employer who wishes to set 
up an apprenticeship program in his business to 
secure exemption for apprentices from code regu- 
lations regarding minimum wages. 
N. E. A. DELEGATES TO DENVER 
MEETING 

The annual convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association will be held in Denver, Colo- 
rado, June 30—July 5, inclusive. It is hoped that 
Virginia will send her full quota of delegates, 
especially since the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion is planning a special trip. 

Before any local association is entitled to send 
delegates, it must affiliate with the National Edu- 
cation Association at a cost of $5.00 per year, 
which entitles the local association to one copy 
of all literature sent out by the N. E. A. from 
time to time. Having affiliated, the association 
is entitled to one delegate for each one hundred 
N. E. A. members, or major fraction thereof, 
within its organization. In other words, fifty- 
one or more persons in any local association must 
be members of the N. E. A. in order to send dele- 
gates. It is not too soon to make plans as hotel 
reservations should be made early. 

All local associations in Virginia affiliated with 
the N. E. A. not having as many as fifty-one mem- 
bers should notify Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Director 
for Virginia, Norfolk, so that it may be arranged 
to have as many as possible of the affiliated local 
associations represented. 

This is a good time to increase membership 
in the National Education Association as dues 
may be sent at any time between now and the 
close of school. The dues should be sent to the 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

EDITH B. JOYNES, 
N. E. A. Director for Virginia. 





OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
TRUSTEES FOR YEAR 1935 


Note: We have just received the following list of 
officers of the Department of Trustees. 

PresipENt—Mrs. Ruby G. Simpson, 10 Military Road, 
Cherrydale. 

Vice PresIpENT—B. L. Harvey, R.F.D. 6, Danville. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER—T. Boyd Taliaferro, Box 30, 
Heathsville. 


BETTER EDUCATED PUPILS 


To a larger degree than ever before, perhaps, 
the people of the Eastern Shore are looking to 
their schools to develop the boys and girls of 
this Peninsula. It is a responsibility beyond 
estimation that rests upon those charged with 
the obligation of planning and executing an educ- 
cational program upon which so much depends. 

The old idea that reading, writing and figur- 
ing constitute an education has been long aban- 
doned. It has been succeeded, we believe, to 
some extent by an idea that “book learning” 
must be supplemented if the pupil is to have a 
proper opportunity in life. 

In some advanced schools cognizance is being 
taken of a broader aspect of education and 
schools are working to make the pupil not only 
more intelligent but at the same time a more ef- 
ficient economic subject and a better social being. 
Into these wider fields progressive schools are 
making advances. 

The people of the Eastern Shore should rea- 
lize, however, that no set of school officials can 
accomplish more than is permitted by those who 
put up the money for the educational system. 
If through ignorance or prejudice the people of 
the Shore oppose innovation and reasonable ex- 
periment or if, through the pinch of straight- 
ened circumstances, they cut expenses unduly the 
proper education of the youth of this section 
will be irreparably damaged. 

In this connection we would like to point to 
the increased stress upon physical education, in- 
cluding athletic development, which has gained 
ground in recent years. This emphasis upon the 
physical nature of pupils is not designed pri- 
marily for winning teams but is aimed solely 
at the proper physical development of the indi- 
vidual pupils. 

If the people of the Eastern Shore want the 
best in educational opportunities for their child- 
ren they must give effective support to the 
schools, the teachers and the officials in charge. 
They must be interested in truth itself and en- 
courage all efforts to impart it under favorable 
circumstances. 


—Editorial, The News, Onancock, 
January 18, 1935. 
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ALL-EXPENSE VIRGINIA TOUR TO 
DENVER AND THE ROCKIES 

We are receiving many inquiries about the 
official tour of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion to the N. E. A. convention at Denver the 
last of June. All the details of the tours offered 
are now complete and are printed in bulletin 
form. This folder contains all the information 
as to cost and daily schedules of the three dif- 
ferent tours offered. The Virginia party will be 
under the personal direction of C. J. Heatwole, 
executive secretary. 

The tours as planned make one of the most 
attractive opportunities for not only attending 
the annual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Denver but for seeing some 
of the most interesting natural wonders in the 
Rocky Mountain region, such as Pike’s Peak, 
Garden of the Gods, Royal Gorge, Salt Lake 
City, and Yellowstone Park. 

The tours have been arranged on an ALL- 
EXPENSE basis and the cost held to the lowest 
minimum consistent with comfortable first-class 
rail travel and hotel accommodations. This 


Virginia party will have the comfort of air- 


conditioned Pullman cars, diners and lounges, 
and first-class hotels. Great care was taken in 
selecting railroads and hotels. 
carrying the Virginia party will leave Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Petersburg, Richmond, Lynchburg, 
Roanoke, and Bluefield on Thursday, June 27, 
over the Norfolk and Western and Pennsylvania 


The special cars 
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Railways to Chicago and out of Chicago over 
the Chicago and North Western and the Union 
Pacific System to Denver, the beautiful mile-high 
city in the shadow of the Rockies where the 
party will attend the N. E. A. convention for 
five days. 

We cannot urge too strongly that teachers and 
their friends make early reservation to go with 
this Virginia party to the West. Pullman ac- 
commodations will be assigned in the order of 
application. John E, Martin, president of the 
Virginia Education Association, will join the 
party at Suffolk and will make the complete six- 
teen day tour. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, of Norfolk, 
N. E. A. Director for Virginia, will be the hos- 
tess at Virginia Headquarters in Denver. 

An ALL-EXPENSE trip has the distinct ad- 
vantage of entirely relieving one of any annoy- 
ances connected with looking after little details 
of the trip, such as seeing to hotel accommo- 
dations, care and transfer of baggage, sight-see- 


ing, etc. In this way one gets the full pleasure 


out of a trip. 

As early as possible secure one of the folders 
containing detailed information as to costs, itin- 
erary, and daily schedules. The schedules will 
be followed exactly. It will be a delightful trip, 
in fact, a “bit of Virginia” rolling round the 
West on wheels for sixteen days. 

For further particulars, write C. J. Heatwole, 
401 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia, or 
fill out the blank below: 


Tear off this coupon and mail to 


C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, 
401 North 9th St., Richmond, Va. 


1. Please send me descriptive folder of official all-expense tours for Virginia teachers to N. E. A. 


convention at Denver, June 30—July 5, 1935. 
2. I am interested in: 


(Check here) 
( ) Tour A—(To Denver and return) 


( ) Tour B—(To Denver and Pike’s Peak and return) 
( ) Tour C—(To Denver, Pike’s Peak, Salt Lake City and -Yellowstone Park and return) 


Street 
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SCHEDULE OF DISTRICT MEETINGS 


District A—Tappahannock, Friday, April 26. 

District B—Newport News, Fall of 1935. 

District C—Westhampton High School, Rich- 
mond, Friday, March 15. 

District D—High School, Petersburg, Friday, 
March 8, 

District E—No report. 

District F—Lynchburg, Saturday, March 9. 

District G—Woodstock, Saturday, March 16. 

District H—Leesburg, Friday, October 18, and 
Saturday, October 19. 

District I—Marion, Friday, April 12, and Satur- 
day, April 13. 

District J—Charlottesville, Saturday, March 16. 

District K—Lebanon, Friday, March 29, and Sat- 
urday, March 30. 

District L—Portsmouth, Friday, April 12. 

District M—No report. 


BOOK WEEK AT RURAL RETREAT 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By Guapys Miter, Librarian 


Every year our Library Club celebrates Book Week 
in a different way. Last year it was a public program 
followed by a silver tea in the library. This year we 
sponsored various original contests throughout the grades 
and high school. We could not afford prizes, so we 
awarded red and blue ribbons for the best entries in each 
grade, the high school being considered as a unit. Much 
interest was manifested throughout the school, and on 
the last day of Book Week, the articles were exhibited 
to the public in the auditorium. Each guest registered 
in the “Book Week” Guest Book. A play portraying 
many book characters in costume was given by the pupils. 
Light refreshments were served after the play. Through- 
out the week tags were sold for the benefit of the library. 
Our Library Club is interested in improving the library 
and has raised over $50.00 for this purpose. I think that 
the pupils show a great deal of interest in the library be- 
cause they have the responsibility of helping to finance it. 





INCREASE IN STATE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY FUND 


A sufficient amount of money is available in the State 
aid school library fund to purchase approximately $100,- 
000 worth of books during the school year ending June 
30, 1935. This is more than double the amount of money 
available for this purpose last year. Orders were for- 
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warded to the publishers in the total amount of $28,- 
754.83 within three weeks in January. 

The introduction of the new course of study has 
stimulated the purchase of additional instructional and 
recreational material to be placed in the public school 
libraries. A large percentage of the orders now being 
received are for books selected from Supt. Memo. No. 
716. This is a list of elementary books suggested for 
first purchase for schools using the new course of study. 
A copy of this list may be secured from the State Board 
of Education. Schools desiring to purchase books listed 
in the new high school course of study should send the 
list to the Director of Libraries and Textbooks for 
quotations. 

No state aid will be allowed for the purchase of books 
on the basal or supplementary lists. The State Depart- 
ment subscribes to Subscription Books Bulletin, a re- 
view service of the American Library Association, and 
has other facilities for evaluating sets of books and 
subscription books. It is hoped that school officials 
will not purchase any set of books which has not been 
approved by the State Board of Education. 





From North Carolina Education: 

“More millionaires this year than last the statisticians 
report; and we were naive enough to believe the New 
Deal was making this breed extinct. 

“Reducing the cost of local government through con- 
solidation of functions is a thing everybody agrees to be 
right, but nobody votes for it. 

“The city or county that raises salaries of local officials 
and refuses to vote a supplement for the school budget 
evidently thinks more of its jails and policemen than it 
does of its own children.” 


** 


What part of the car causes the most accidents? 
The nut that holds the steering wheel. 


He: 
She: 


xen 


ORGANIZED adult education in Halifax County has made 
remarkable progress during the last few months under 
the Federal Emergency Relief. Units for all five of the 
types of instruction are now in operation at various points 
in the county with an enrolment of 572 and with an aver- 
age daily attendance of 368. This type of adult education 
is rapidly spreading to many of the other counties and 
cities of the State. 


x * * 


Tue Southern Section of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association will hold its annual meeting in Atlanta, 
Ga., on April 3, 4, and 5, 1935. It is hoped that Virginia 
will be well represented. 

Anyone driving to Atlanta to attend these meetings, 
having room for extra passengers, or anyone wishing pas- 
sage, will please notify Major E. V. Graves, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond, Va. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


RING THE BELLS OF SPRINGTIME 
May be sung to the tune of Ring the Bells of 
Heaven. 


’Twas full of sweet honey; 
Its whisper came true 


“cc 


Dainty and sweet and rosy am I, 


Ring the bells of springtime, 
Ring them far and near, 
Let their silv’ry chimes fill the air; 
Ring your sweetest changes 
Every blossom dear, 
Birds their happy chorus 
Seem to share. 


CHORUS 
Ringing, ringing, hear the bluebells ring; 
Singing, singing, hear the robins sing. 
Ring the bells of springtime, 
Ring them far and near, 
Welcome, welcome, sunrise of the year. 


Ring the bells of springtime, 
Ring them far and near, 
Winds their golden trumpet gently blow ; 
Brooks in dashing measure 
Run the octaves clear; 
Bees the alto sweet are 
Humming low. 


CHORUS 
Ring the bells of springtime, 
Ring them far and near, 
Let their gladsome peal on and on. 
“°*Tis an Easter anthem,” 
Past is winter drear, 
Lo, the rain is over 
Now and gone. 
-Alice Allen. 


A FAIR LITTLE BLOSSOM 
For Primary Grades 
In the bright springtime 
On an old apple tree, 
Came a fair little blossom 
And whispered to me, 
“Rosy and white and dainty am I, 
An apple I’ll be some day by and by.” 
I watched it and loved it; 
The trees loved it too, 


An apple I’ll be some day by and by.” 


- Selected. 


JAPAN 
The material in this article may be easily used 
in a project, or, correlated with the other sub- 
jects taught, may form a unit of study. 
Problem: Why has the small island of Japan 
become a World Power? 
Procedure: 
1. Study the life and progress of the Japanese 
people. 
Cause of Japan’s progress. Its relation to 
the United States. 
3. Encourage the pupils in self-direction. 
Preparation—Pupils collect materials on Ja- 
pan—newspapers, books, magazines, and pictures ; 
remember it is the land of chrysanthemums and 


cherry blossoms. Emphasize the Japanese Em- 
bassy in Washington. Collect pictures of the 
Japanese cherry trees which outline the Tidal 


Basin in Washington, D. C. These trees were 
given to the United States by the government of 
Japan. As typical of Old Japan, collect pictures 
and make a model of the rickshaw. Automobiles 
and the telephone are typical of the New Japan. 

Location.—Japan, sometimes called Nippon, is 
an island empire off the east coast of Asia. The 
islands are of crescent shape and are separated 
from Asia by the Sea of Japan, Formosa Strait, 
Gulf of Tartary and Kurile Strait. 

The empire contains four large islands, Hondo, 
Shikoku, Kiushu and Yezo; there are five smaller 
islands and some more recently added posses- 
sions, the most important of which is the penin- 
sula of Korea. Its total area is about that of 
Texas. 

The name Japan is taken from a Chinese word 
meaning sun source and has reference to the fact 
that Japan lies east of China. The Japanese have 
adopted the sun as their emblem and the English- 
speaking people call it the “Sunrise Kingdom.” 

Physical Features.—Japan is in practically the 
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same latitude as the states of the Mississippi Val- 
ley but its climate and surface are vastly differ- 
ent. A large mountain range forms the back- 
bone of the island at the end of which is found 
the noted and lovely Fujiyama rising to the height 
of 12,363 feet. Scientists tell us that the fre- 
quent earthquakes in Japan are caused by the 
“Tucacora Deep,” a great abyss to the east of 
Japan where the ocean is about five miles deep. 
It is these frequent earthquakes which have de- 
termined the style of architecture in Japan. The 
buildings are low and scantily furnished. The 
partitions, even the outer ones, are arranged in 
grooves so that the entire building may be thrown 
into a large open room. All children wonder 
why Japanese remove their shoes before entering 
a house. A prominent Japanese told us recently 
that it is because all the floors are inlaid with 
matting, in the manufacture of which the Jap- 
anese are experts. 

The rivers are short and swift; the lowlands 
which comprise about one-eighth of the country 
are chiefly along the rivers or on the coast. The 
mountainous character of the coast has given this 
country many fine harbors and bays. Note the 
effect of these upon Japanese commerce. Japan 
now has thirty open harbors and her growing 
commerce requires the opening of more. Her 
insular position makes it easy for her to use the 
sea; she is in the direct trade route between Asia 
and the United States. These and her easy access 
to Asia are some of the physical features which 
contribute to the success of her commerce, which 
is most important to the greatness of any nation. 

Trans portation.—Although oxen are still used 
in the hauling of freight, Japan has not been slow 
in adopting the improved methods of travel. The 
stage, the railroad, the bicycle, the automobile, 
the airplane, and the electric railway are seen all 
over Japan. Of course, the jinrickshaw is still used 
and is the only distinctively Oriental vehicle now 
found in that country.. It is a two-wheeled cart 
usually with a hood and is pulled by one or more 
coolies who charge about six cents an hour for 
their services. 

The People of Japan.—The Japanese belong to 
the Mongolian race and are of two distinct types. 
One may see these contrasts by visiting the Jap- 
aniese Embassy at Washington or some of the edu- 
cated Japanese in this country who belong to the 
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aristocratic type. Then visit a Japanese laundry; 
there you will find the peasant type. The types 
are very distinct. The aristocrats have oval faces, 
narrow eyes and fine features; those of the peas- 
ant class have round expressionless faces, flat 
noses and full eyes. These two types are di- 
vided into three classes—the nobility, the gentry 
and the peasant. The nobility was created in 
1884 ; the gentry descended from the knights; all 
others belong to the peasant class. 

History.—Japan’s first authentic history began 
about the time that Western Europe was being 
settled by the Saxons, and its present dynasty is 
said to be eighteen or twenty centuries old. After 
years of civil strife, superstition, the rise of feudal 
nobility and of seclusion, there began a new Japan. 

The birth of the New Japan may be said to 
have begun with the famous expedition to Japan 
of Commodore Matthew Perry in 1852-53. He 
was sent to Japan by the United States to try 
to get her to open her ports and trade with us. 
Arriving in Tokyo, he ordered the colors to be 
draped over the capstan and the band to play, 
“Before Jehovah’s Awful Throne.” A treaty 
with the United States was made and Japan’s new 
birth began with the awakening of her commer- 
cial possibilities. Today she is one of the World 
Powers; she is evidently able to hold her own 
and to take parts of China when she so desires. 
Her government defends this action by saying it 
was done to protect certain parts of China just 
as we took over the Philippines. In the World 
War, she joined the Allies and by the terms of 
the League of Nations was given all the former 
colonies of Germany in the Pacific north of the 
equator. 

The people of Japan place loyalty to the gov- 
ernment above all things else and through their 
philosophy runs a vein of fatalism which to a 
great degree accounts for the self-composure and 
self-control with which they meet every situation. 

Industries.—Japan is essentially an agricultural 
country—though her farms are small, twelve 
acres being the large size and one or two acres 
the average size. By intensive cultivation and 
eternal vigilance she not only supports her own 
population but exports agricultural products. 
Garden vegetables, maize, wheat, millet, barley 
and rice are the chief crops. In the south are 
grown tobacco, tea, and mulberry trees. Silk- 
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worms feed on the mulberry trees and silks are 
one of her important exports. 

Fishing has always been a profitable industry, 
but since modern methods have superseded the 
old method of torchlight and cormorants, fishing 
has become vastly more profitable. 

We might do well to observe here that Japan 
adopted western civilization with surprising 
rapidity, reaching out for all information and 
education that the New World and the West 
could give her. A vast number of Japanese have 
been and are being educated in the United States. 
Japan believes in education—98 per cent of her 
children are in school. China has largely re- 
mained at home, hence the difference between the 
two nations. 

Mining is an industry in Japan but her min- 
eral resources are not great. However, she 
makes the best of what she has. China possesses 
vast mineral resources, especially iron; however, 
it is worked but very little. 

Government.—The Emperor of Japan is the 
sole executive. He may make treaties, declare 
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war, or close a war. The House of Representa- 
tives and the House of Peers are supposed to be 
advisory to the Emperor. The first is elected 
by the people of districts ; the last is composed of 
members of the royal family who are of age. 

On September 1, 1923, Japan suffered the great- 
est financial disaster in all history. A most terri- 
ble earthquake and fire laid waste an area of 
9,000 square miles. The capital, Tokyo, and the 
chief seaport, Yokohama, were destroyed and 
300,000 lives were lost. Japan’s shipbuilding, silk 
industries and cotton spinning industries were 
much damaged. The government took steps for 
reconstruction at once. Two manufacturing cen- 
ters, Kobe and Osaka, lay outside the earthquake 
zone. Scientific supervision was given to the re- 
construction and the old inadequate plans and 
materials were replaced by modern steel and con- 
crete buildings. 

One other accomplishment which places Japan 
in the list of World Powers is its excellent navy. 
According to available figures it ranks third in the 
world ; its army also ranks high. 





School Sanitation in Virginia 
By E. L. McQUADE, M. D., State Department of Health 


HE Civil Works Administration in Vir- 

ginia made possible the installation of stand- 

ard toilet facilities at 1,261 rural schools in 
75 counties of the State. Practically 100 per cent 
school sanitation in regard to toilet facilities now 
prevails in 37 counties. Much standard equip- 
ment exists in the remaining 63 counties of the 
State, but there are yet many schools with grossly 
insanitary conditions that should be corrected. To 
accomplish this it will be necessary for school 
authorities to budget the cost of such improve- 
ments along with other school expenditures. In 
no other way will the sanitary status of our county 
schools ever change. This phase of school opera- 
tion has in many counties been left to chance en- 
tirely, only to be considered if extra money might 
be available, never given its rightful position in 
the school budget. 

As important as it is to remedy these condi- 
tions by the installation of standard equipment, 
it is perhaps more important to maintain and 
keep sanitary the standard equipment now in use. 
Experience has taught that school toilets can be 
decently maintained. Experience has also shown 


that this can be accomplished only when the 
proper interest of the division superintendent is 
manifested forcibly to his principals, not once 
during the school year but followed up many 
times, commending where conditions warrant 
commendation, condemning, and condemning se- 
verely, conditions which indicate lack of interest 
in this equipment on the part of the principal. 

There are many suggestions to offer to attain 
the proper use and care of this equipment. Inter- 
est on the part of the division superintendent 
shown by frequent inspection and comment is es- 
sential. “Providing locks will eliminate the old 
alibi that the damage was done outside of school 
hours. The pupil monitor system will stimulate 
pride in this equipment, and frequent talks by 
the principals, citing the numerous reasons for 
sanitation, will stimulate the proper interest 
among the pupils. 

It will be a notable achievement in school ad- 
ministration when it can be said that every school 
property in Virginia is equipped and well main- 
tained with standard toilet facilities and a safe 
and adequate water supply. 
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EXPERIENCES IN THE TRY-OUT PROGRAM OF ROANOKE COUNTY 
By MRS. E. B. MURPHY, Roanoke 


possible about the work done in my school 

and perhaps some of the results achieved 
and some of the observations made. First, I 
wish to state here and now that I have never 
worked as hard in my life as I did last winter. 
I really did try to carry on the program as it 
was set up in the tentative course of study. All 
through this experiment, I found that my big- 
gest problem was myself. Looking back now, I 
am thoroughly convinced that my hardest task 
was the adjustment of myself to the new order 
of classroom procedure. I think that I had a 
pretty fair idea of what was wanted but it was 
hard to let go, or, in other words, to just annihi- 
late at one stroke all of the old habits, subject 
matter ideas, page limits, the memorization of 
facts, the set routine, and all of those things 
which had been done so religiously and conscien- 
tiously all of these years. This, I believe, was 
my chief difficulty and was the one thing that 
caused me so much mental perturbation. 

I did my experimental teaching in the fourth 
grade. As you know, the center of interest for 
this grade is “The Adaptation of Life to Ad- 
vancing Physical Frontiers.” 

Of course, the selection of units of work for 
this grade did not present any serious difficulties. 
I taught six units, ranging in time from two 
weeks to six weeks in length. They were based 
on Columbus, The Quakers, The Dutch, The Pil- 
grims, Pioneering in Virginia, and Pioneering 
on the Great Plains. The children were intensely 
interested and handled the work well. The class 
consisted of thirty-three children ranging from 
nine to fifteen years of age. We collected about 
twenty different kinds of histories, besides the 
adopted textbooks used in the school. We also 
borrowed from the Roanoke City Library many 
interesting story books depicting pioneer life. 
One of the patrons also gave us a big history of 


| HAVE been asked to tell you as briefly as 


Roanoke County. We had a large collection of 
pictures, maps, and numerous magazines. 

Each child read from fifteen to twenty books. 
One read forty and one read sixty. We made 
many booklets, posters, and various kinds of 
maps. We worked out three very pretty sand 
table scenes. Perhaps our best work consisted 
of a series of friezes depicting the various units 
worked out. From the graphs I kept and the Otis 
Tests given, every child registered a decided im- 
provement in all of the fundamental subjects. 
According to the Otis Test the average gain for 
each child was one and three-quarters years. 

The most outstanding improvements noted 


were: 
A growing interest on the part of the pupils 


in their surroundings; the old homes, furniture, 
how things were made, etc. 

An increased desire to read and explore, in- 
creased ability in the use of maps, glossaries, 
dictionaries, the index, 

More proficiency in 


etc. 

the construction of vari- 
ous kinds of articles, in other words, a desire 
to create something. In this work the boys 
showed the greater interest and the most im- 
provement. The girls made the most improve- 
ment in making graphs and drawings. 

A decided improvement in attendance in this 
grade and more interest by parents in the chil- 
dren’s work than ever before. 

Right here I wish to state that I do not be- 
lieve that we need fear adverse criticisms from 
this source. Parents are interested in a large 
measure in the contentment and the happiness of 
their children and the child’s reaction to a school 
situation usually governs the parent’s attitude 
toward the school. 

A teacher needs to have the qualities of a good 
salesman also in order to enlist the cooperation 
and the sympathetic interest of his patrons. I 
explained the work we were trying to do before 














my Parent-Teacher Association; I discussed it 
with every visiting patron, and made it a point 
to call attention to the increased interest the 
children were showing in their school work. We 
also exhibited the children’s work and held a 
special Patrons’ Day so that all parents had an 
opportunity to inspect the work of not only their 
own children but the work of the entire school. 

We also enlisted the aid of the parents in col- 
lecting local history, checking family trees, etc. 
We visited several old homes to see relics and 
antiques. Always, we wrote notes of thanks and 
appreciation for the privileges. As a result, we 
began to receive special invitations from sources 
least expected. During the seven months de- 
voted to the Try-Out Program, I did not hear a 
single adverse criticism in our community. The 
most critical patron became the most ardent sup- 
porter. 

Please do not think that I did not have my 
difficulties. I found it necessary to revise my 
work and also my ideas many times. Even after 
three years of work and study, I am just begin- 
ning to have a feeling that I may be able to really 
understand and in a measure to teach by the new 
curriculum. I hope to profit by some of the blun- 
ders which I made last year. For instance, I 
learned that it is well to read, reread, and then 
to read again the course of study all the way 
through. There are a lot of things in that book 
which one will want to know and will need to 
know before he can hope to teach under the new 
regime successfully. 

In the teaching of my first unit I made the 
deplorable mistake of waiting until after my unit 
was taught to check my aims. -It was surprising 
how many things I had really covered, but it was 
more surprising to find that many could have 
been taught differently and much more effectively 
if I had first checked the aims which I wished 
to realize. The lesson learned was worth the 
mistake. 

I did experience and am still experiencing dif- 
ficulties in handling the activity period. I am 
still of the opinion that I am the one wholly at 
fault. It’s just the old idea that bedlam has 
broken loose when children begin to use their 
hands and feet, that is, function narmally. Of 
course, the children are somewhat excited over 
the new order of things and are having to make 


adjustments too. 
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I have also learned that this period does not 
necessarily mean that building and hammering 
have to go on daily. There are many types of 
work which will have to be done in the activity 
period and it might be a good plan to so organize 
the various activities that the more active and 
noisy ones come one or two days in succession 
along with those which do not require much con- 
centration, otherwise the best results cannot be 
obtained. 

From my observations this period will require 
more real thought and preparation on the part 
of the teacher than most any other part of her 
program. It is during this period, too, that we 
are going to have the opportunity to teach our 
best lessons in citizenship, etiquette, self-control, 
and all of the other exigencies of adaptations nec- 
essary for living and working harmoniously to- 
gether in social groups. 

At first, I was somewhat bewildered as to the 
extent or scope of my Center of Interest. In my 
zeal to do the job well and not to leave out any- 
thing, I did too much. In other words, I was 
guilty of lapsing into the old habit of requiring 
the children to memorize a certain number of 
facts. I even went out into the highways and 
hedges and pulled in what I believed to be essen- 
Later I found that if I had 
not rushed matters, these things would have 
slipped in naturally and normally. 

I do not wish to infer that the memorization 
of facts is altogether taboo, but I do think that 


tial subject matter. 


the process of learning a large number of facts 
can be accomplished in such a subtle manner 
that the child is not aware of any special effort 
on his part. In my opinion, a sure way to kill 
the spontaneous interest of the children in any 
unit of work is to require a lot of memorizing 
of facts and the use of too many tests. The best 
plan is to measure the child’s growth by the type 
of written work he hands in, his contributions to 
class discussions, his skill in handling the tasks 
assigned to him and his attitude in general to- 
ward his work as a whole. 

My direct teaching was done from nine to 
twelve. At this time I taught arithmetic, science, 
and workbook drills in spelling and English. For 
the most part, I found that I could take care of 
a great deal of art, literature, and music in my 
units. We supplemented the work in these sub- 
jects by organizing a Junior Literary and Fine 
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Arts Society. A daily Health Program was car- 
ried on through our Junior Red Cross Club. 

I really think one of my happiest tasks was 
the collecting of suitable books and materials. I 
wish to say that we were not handicapped by 
any lack of miaterials and that our library is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

A systematic inventory should be taken through- 
out the whole school to determine what is needed 
and the most urgent needs should be cared for 
first. The money should be prorated according 
to the needs of each room. Often P. T. A.’s and 
other civic bodies are glad to help with this 
problem. 

Where there is a county supervisor, her ad- 
vice should certainly be sought in the selection 
of library books and supplementary readers. She 
receives many sample copies of books from va- 
rious companies and can therefore give you ex- 
pert advice as to the merits of a book. Then, 
of course, the course of study is just full of lists 
dealing with each Center of Interest. These lists 
should be examined carefully before any pur- 
chases are made. 


I am not speaking particularly of the large 


schools. It is the rural sections of Virginia that 
need to be really concerned about adequate library 
facilities and other badly needed equipment. It 
is really more fun to buy equipment for the small 
school than it is for the large one because it 
does not have to be distributed over so large 
an area. 

I am the principal of a three-room school. We 
do not have a single moderately well-to-do family 
in our community. Ninety per cent of our peo- 
ple depend on the mills and factories of Roanoke 
City for a living. Ten per cent either own small 
farms or are tenant farmers. Fifty per cent of 
these people have found it very difficult to live 
on their reduced incomes for the last three years. 
Ten per cent have been on relief or partial relief 
most of the time. Still, in the face of these dif- 
ficulties, we have seen our library grow from 
about thirty worn volumes to approximately one 
hundred volumes. In addition to these, we have 
twenty-five sets of supplementary readers, forty- 
five history books and a set of sixteen new third 
grade geographies. We have started a collection 
of health and hygiene books for the fifth grade, 
and also a set of elementary science books. It is 
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our purpose to buy enough books to cover the 
Center of Interest for each grade through the 
sixth. We have also purchased a Ditto machine 
which cost us $112.00. Our problem right now 
is how to take care of our books. However, we 
have just about solved that by having a Roanoke 
lumber company make three sets of shelves for 
us. We drew up our own plans which called for 
a double drawer at the bottom deep enough and 
large enough to file away loose materials. 

I have never felt that this work was an extra 
hardship. If you have never selected a $40.00 
State Aid Library, you just do not know what 
fun you have missed. We have employed about 
every scheme known for raising money; we have 
given programs, plays, parties, and have also 
begged a little. Playing “Janitor” is the one we 
like best, because we really feel that we have a 
threefold purpose: first, we have a steady income; 
second, we are training our boys and girls to as- 
sume responsibilities; and, third, we are able to 
place in our children’s hands many, many im- 
portant things which we could not afford if it 
were not for the money earned in this way. 

We always found getting art materials a prob- 
lem in our school until we took over this work. 
Now as an incentive for the children’s help, we 
furnish all of the art materials from this fund, 
such as drawing, construction, and mounting pa- 
per, paste, clips, water-colors and crayons. The 
poorest child has the privilege of having the very 
best materials to work with under our system. 

All of this takes a great deal of planning. Of 
course, each school will have to analyze its own 
situation and use those methods most applicable 
to that particular community. 

When you get all of these things, what are you 
going to do with them? 

If I could preach a sermon my theme would 
be, “The Care and Conservation of Library 
Books, School Equipment, and Supplies.” 

It has always been a real grief and a matter 
of great concern to me to witness the destruc- 
tion of books, maps, globes, and other school 
property. Whole libraries are carried away and 
lost to the schoo] due to carelessness and neglect 
on the part of the teachers. Children ruthlessly 
destroy or mutilate books, readers, and anything 
else they can lay their hands on because of lack 
of training and supervision. The day is past 
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when we can allow these things to happen in our 
schools. We are going to need all of this lost 
material and a great deal more besides if we are 
going to teach under the new regime effectively. 
The time has come when the most remote school 
must be well equipped if we are going to do the 
work which has been cut out for us. Therefore, 
it behooves each of us, especially the principals 
and those teachers in charge of the one-room 
schools, to take an inventory of his school equip- 
ment, plan ways and means of adding to it sys- 
tematically and then above all things take care 
of it. 

How can this be done? The task is not an 
easy one, I assure you. Eternal vigilance and 
supervision are going to be required. 

Adopt some good system for taking care of 
your books. The new course of study will give 
you help on that. Require each teacher to be 
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responsible for all supplementary books and sup- 
plies allotted to her room. Be a strict task- 
master, otherwise your efforts will be in vain. 


These are some of the observations and ex- 
periments which I have made. They may not be 
of any special value. However, I am passing 
them on for what they are worth, trusting that 
in the near future every school in Virginia will 
be equipped with adequate library facilities and 
other things necessary for the attainment of 
really good work. 


You know the old proverb: For lack of a nail 
the shoe was lost, for lack of a shoe the horse 
was lost, etc. 


We, as teachers, certainly do not want to see 
the new course of study lost or our new pro- 
gram of education handicapped for the lack of 
tools with which to work. 





An Evaluation of the Experience Unit as A Problem-Project 
By C. A. EDWARDS, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 


the experience unit, under wise and ob- 

jective leadership, goes forward with a 
large amount of purposing when material is 
adapted to experience, interests, and intelligence. 
Pupils seek suggestions and a minimal amount 
of aid from their fellows. There is a close con- 
nection between purposing and accepting the re- 
sponsibility for the exercise of resourcefulness 
and initiative in completing a task. The pupils 
seek suggestions and aid, in like manner, from 
the teacher. This is as it should be in a group 
cooperative undertaking. 

It is not probable, besides, that we face a dan- 
ger of running to extremes, if teachers shall come 
to the point of understanding and appreciating 
underlying psychological and philosophical prin- 
ciples. Pestalozzian and Herbartian methods 
were once over-formalized by those aiming at 
perfection in technique. But with the project 
where the pupil is the observed quantity in his 
feeling reactions and indications of purposing, 
or the lack of it, are detected immediately in re- 
port or reaction, it is suspected that teachers are 
doing, and will do, the best they can “taking 
everything into account.” 


() BSERVATION has led us to believe that 


Misgivings have been expressed for a long 
time, and especially more recently, about prac- 
tices in some progressive schools. Undoubtedly 
there have been extremes of expression. These 
attempts, we are forced to believe, are transitory. 
When environment is relatively inadequate, and 
this will be true always, and objectives are dis- 
carded, or so broken up and delayed in realiza- 
tion that coordination and organization are im- 
possible in terms of worth while aims, surely 
purposing will not account for necessary assimi- 
lation of present social values, or for habits, 
knowledge, and ideals fundamental to progress. 

Interest, on its positive side, is very closely 
identified with a purpose expressing a felt need. 
The preference for the expression “experienced 
need” does not affect force or meaning and raises 
again the discussion begun at a time now rela- 
tively remote about the ability of the child to 
entertain purposes, or to accept purposes under 
objective leadership that adequately, or in terms 
of ability, provide for the assimilation of accepted 
social values and for values that assure social 
progress. And however much, reverting to the 
objections of the past, we may object to the term 
motivation because of its association with all 
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sorts of poor approaches which attached extrin- 
sic satisfaction to effort, the expression does 
nothing more than to emphasize again the place 
of the teacher as leader, guide, participator, and 
implies the possession of a wide range of sub- 
ject matter material and an extensive knowledge 
of children’s real and possible ideal experiences 
rather than a fetish for purposes, to be used skill- 
fully in organizing and presenting material. The 
skill, knowledge, and leadership expected are not 
subtle strategy in practice which has been em- 
ployed so frequently in leading pupils to announce 
purposes, nor hurtful in expression to instinctive 
and social patterns of response for present or 
future needs. Purposing will take care of itself, 
after a skilful approach, as largely as may be ex- 
pected in a group, and the growth of that purpose 
and the subsequent acceptance of it will be an 
opportunity as much as under other practices. 
So far does purposing fail of submitting itself 
to an easy and natural process that the accom- 
plishing of desired ends will indicate the neces- 
sity of drawing pupils and teacher closer together 
and making their relationships interdependent to 


a larger extent, and will call for motivating 
through the exercise of the leadership ability of 


the instructor. The position of the teacher as 
leader, as well as controller of the environment, 
will never be lost. It is not very complimentary 
to the teacher that she has to spend time and 
use tact in controlling the situation so as to secure 
an inadvertent acceptance by the pupils of proj- 
ects suited to their needs. 

It is impossible to conceive of initiating class 
projects without the surrender, in the majority 
of cases, of the individual project and the accept- 
ance of one less well suited to indi, idual inclina- 
tions and aptitudes; otherwise, we assume the 
existence of a greater uniformity of tastes than 
can actually be found. The project method is a 
point of view, and however valuable it is at pres- 
ent, or may come to be, it will continue to be a 
point of view, limited by varying amounts of the 
pupil’s experience with the realities of life, his 
age, natural and acquired strengths, mental level 
and limit of intelligence, opportunities for help- 
ful social contacts, advantages or disadvantages 
of unavoidable social conflicts, and instinctive 
weaknesses. It is much better at the beginning 
of a unit, and in all uncertainties in the develop- 
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ment, for pupils to follow the objective leader- 
ship, experience, and knowledge of the teacher. 
Too frequently a few in the class exert a domi- 
nating influence. Under the New State Course of 
Study many of the inferior pupils will require 
guidance of a type that would be deadening and 
dulling to superior pupils as an intervention of 
the teacher enlarging and defining the end chosen, 
or in materially adding to or subtracting from the 
means chosen for the accomplishment of that end 
—and all of this with a little more definite con- 
trol than that usually considered adequate in the 
provision for individual differences. 

So far as pupil purposing is concerned, it is 
too small a thing to start with, so narrow in its 
introduction to a project, and so decidedly sub- 
ject to caprices, that the teacher’s part in direct- 
ing and enlarging is essential as a satisfying quan- 
tity in revealing the powers of the student him- 
self. Some will say: “Let the start be small ; ex- 
perience will grow from project to project.” But 
it is the contention that the intervention of the 
teacher as leader, guide, participator will im- 
prove the situation actually in terms of the hopes 
of those who are most afraid of this interven- 
tion. It is a pity that we are so close to older 
formal methods, either by way of experience or 
hearsay, that we have not detected the newer 
psychology in the teacher’s leadership. So strong 
a force is this leadership, under all circumstances, 
that pupils come to the point frequently of fol- 
lowing it blindly, and then the consistent and con- 
scientious teacher is forced over into a type of 
negative leadership which injects barriers to nar- 
row progress and forces a thoughtful approach. 

Without a breadth of experience determining 
relative values there can be no initiative, no pur- 
pose. There must be a unity of experience to 
which we relate thing's. 
and opportunity to add this potential and assim- 
ilable exnerience, the new elements in the social 
situation, not only continually and at random in 


It is the teacher’s duty 


a rich experiential school life but also immedi- 
ately in the approach to the proposed unit of 
work. It is evident, we think, that a vast amount 
of this potential experience, necessary for the 
functioning of purposes, can be added very nat- 
urally and easily. 

Certainly any tendency to loosen up in objec- 
tive control, moral and intellectual, required for 
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organized procedure, without an idea of the pro- 
cess in its relation to definitely conceived new 
ends and for the sake of granting a certain 
amount of blind freedom, out of which may come 
some purposes as starting points, is deplorable. 


There is no reason, however, why the unit under 
the New State Course of Study, once started as 
indicated above and skilfully developed, may not 
go forward as a problem-project with the dis- 
covery of problems and means of solution by the 


pupils, the acceptance of these problems and their 
solutions, provided, generally, the material of- 
fered accounts for individual and group growth 
in terms of the needs of society. It will encour- 
age initiative and stimulate interest by relating 
work, as far as possible, to the values of real life. 

The teacher’s personality and knowledge must 
remain in the classroom as guiding factors. It is 
obvious, we think, that the absorption of interest 
demanded by many exponents of the project 
method to the extent that the consciousness of 
effort is lost sight of demands a nondescript 
freedom, and that activity would tend, not neces- 
sarily, to remain on the level of immediate, or 
nearly immediate, interests, so that the absorb- 
ing interest demanded, the identification of self 
with the activity, tends, or may tend, to lead right 
back to the point from whence it came, namely, 
immediate interests, sense excitement, licentious- 
ness. Dewey recognizes this possibility. He 
says, “Everybody has heard of the man who at 
first is interested in the acquisition of money be- 
cause of what he can do with it and who finally 
becomes so absorbed in the mere possession of 
gold that he gloats over it.” 

Kilpatrick detects primary and concomitant 
Quoting from Kilpatrick’s presenta- 
tion of the project method in Teachers College 
Bulletin, The Project Method, “The steps that 
in either case actually produced the kite let us 
call the primary responses for that case.” “By 
associate responses we refer to those thoughts 
are suggested in rather close connection 


responses. 


which 
with the primary responses and with the ma- 
terials used and ends sought. By the term con- 
comitant reference is made to certain responses 
a little further off from the immediate operation 
of kite making, which result in attitudes and gen- 
eralizations. It is in this way that such attitudes 
are produced as self-respect, or the coatrary, and 
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such relatively abstract ideals as accuracy or 
neatness.” 

Learning never takes place without the aquire- 
ment of further knowledge in the form of asso- 
ciate and concomitant responses. Provide for the 
operation of the Law of Effect, securing satisfac- 
tion and avoiding annoyance, and learning pro- 
ceeds with maximal results. Numerous associa- 
tions come trooping in which provide material 
for patterns of behavior in subsequent activity 
and for broadening interests. But it would be 
gratifying to find that all endeavor and all de- 
sirable breadth of growth are subject to these 
conditions. Content, as well as purpose, accounts 
for learning. Some of this content is provided 
for in associate living; some of it must be pro- 
vided for by the teacher, especially in the realm 
of generalized ideals. We are apt to overlook the 
fact that the Law of Effect operates as well in 
building up the situation-response bonds of the 
secondary responses. It is here that a host of 
strengths and weaknesses, many of them fostered 
by the very social nature of the undertaking, 
touch the situation, more significantly, perhaps, 
than is the case with the primary responses. The 
very narrowness, or breadth, of the social out- 
look determines whether many of these associate 
and concomitant responses are satisfying or an- 
noying. Attention getting brings about a ten- 
dency to live on the satisfaction and rewards of 
present achievement. The man who finally comes 
to be interested only in making money finds none 
of the secondary responses satisfying except those 
that contribute to the making of more money. 
The mind-set resulting from a too absorbing in- 
terest may tend, in cases, to prevent the broaden- 
ing and growth to be secured by acquiring the 
secondary bonds. It may not give opportunity 
for the projection and sublimation of desire and 
may lead back to a life of sense excitement. Ab- 
sorption, as an expression of interest, may call 
for an exact adjustment of means to ends, or, 
conversely, if attained, bring about this too close 
adjustment of means to ends. Both conditions 
may follow absorption, this is, if the absorption 
is obtained. Frequently, no hurtful secondary 
bonds are built up, and the narrowed activity 
leads to specialization and invention. The school, 
however, is not concerned primarily in providing 
for an education of narrowing interests. 
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The Challenge of Leisure Time 
By T. RYLAND SANFORD, Jr., Superintendent, Warwick and York Counties 


ET us face reality. Man’s creative genius 
exemplified through scientific research and 
development, through control of many 

natural resources, through the electrification of 
his immediate and surrounding habitat, through 
the mechanization of industry, and through the 
motor-machine elimination of tiring hours of 
physical drudgery has given man that which he 
most earnestly desired—leisure time. Now that 
he has this greater leisure, what will he do with 
it? Will he use it as a means of improving self in 
culture and happiness, will he become a better 
citizen, a better neighbor, and a better parent 
within his community ? 

Many who have written on the subject of leis- 
ure seem to feel that leisure time has not arrived, 
but with the continued development, installation 
and perfection of machinery, with the five-day 
week, and with the shorter day of work this 
greater leisure is making its presence felt and 
thus creating a problem. Social, economic, and 
educational conditions definitely reveal the fact 
that leisure and its problems are present and ac- 
counted for but that many solutions to its prob- 
lems are absent without leave in so far as the 
mass humanitarian solution is concerned. 

According to estimated figures Americans get 
from their machines work equivalent to the labor 
of about 690,000,000 adult working men toiling 
ten hours per day, 365 days in the year. The 
unemployed in our country are multitudinous, 
and, for the most part, through no choice of their 
own. There are thousands of young men hitch- 
hiking (if hiking implies any degree of recreation 
in this usage, the word wandering will better suf- 
fice) over our highway system and aimlessly loaf- 
ing around the countryside. Many of these young 
men are looking for the thrill that lies just over 
the hill. The village store is a common loafing 
place, the small town main street has become a 
place for daily and nightly rendezvous. Why do 
such conditions exist? Lack of employment, of 
course, among the adults; but what about the 
youth, should they not be in our educational in- 
stitutions and schools that teach vocations and 
should they not be taught leisure time activities? 


Such conditions are accepted by the rank and file 
with all the subtle equanimity that characterizes 
our easy going natures. Possibly leisure has ar- 
rived prematurely swathed in sheep’s clothing, 
but unmistakable greater leisure time is in our 
midst. It is a problem that challenges the nation, 
the state, the county, and the community. 

The great and outstanding problem that con- 
fronts the community, the public school system, 
and the system of general education is the ques- 
tion of adequate philosophy, education, and com- 
munity organization to meet the adjustments that 
must be made to enable both youth and adult 
to use intelligently and profitably the immense 
amount of leisure time that is now discretionally 
available to our citizenry. 

Leisure and work, though distinctive in pur- 
pose, are related; too much of the one without 
some of the other colors the outlook on life. 
Work is the primary and socially accepted func- 
tion of the human being even though much of 
the drudgery and long hours of toil have been 
eliminated in certain of its fields. It is the means 
of a livelihood. Work is one of the means through 
which individuals are brought together in hu- 
man relationships. To work is to live, to live is 
to work. However, work does not cover the art 
and beauty of living in all of its ramifications; 
change and progress, the results of technology, 
necessitate a reinterpretation of work. Its stimu- 
lating, maintaining, and regulating forces that 
once satisfied the individual and supported his 
quiet and unassuming philosophy of life have lost 
some of their power. Work today is no longer 
an end in itself, human desires and satisfactions 
do not end so abruptly. Contemporary life seeks 
new experiences that will interpret the inexpress- 
ible desire for the beauty, the joyousness, the 
freedom, and the completeness of life that lingers 
in every individual’s breast. Provisions for these 
new experiences must be made. Leisure and its 
application to present day needs can do much to 
supply that which technology has taken away. 
Leisure time activities may provide the new ex- 
periences and the new philosophy that will fit the 
needs of the mass of American people. The pro- 
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vision of these new experiences will depend upon 
philosophic leadership. 

It is impossible to conceive of wholesome leis- 
ure time pursuits without an adequate stimulating 
force from the outside—leadership. In every in- 
dividual that emotional impulse to do and to ex- 
perience is prevalent. It must have an outlet else 
stagnation results. Positive leadership will not 
only indicate to the individual what to do but 
will also help him in accomplishing this desire 
through organization of these incentives and in- 
terests. Leadership implies followship, follow- 
ship implies leadership. The two are inseparable 
and indispensable. Society would become chaotic 
without the regulating forces of each. Leader- 
ship, then, is essential and it is necessary that those 
who are capable of leading assume its responsibili- 
ties. Leadership is a “life process” and must be 
evidenced in the home, school, community, govern- 
ment, and throughout the regime of society. Lead- 
ership is a phenomenon of society and as such 
becomes the key to the success or failure of much 
that education purports to do.. Education is de- 
pendent upon leadership to make it a “going pro- 
cess,” and it is doubtful if education can ever 
become superior to the leadership that precedes 
and guides its destinies. Leadership may stimu- 
late the individual, help him find his interests, 
and develop these interests so that personal satis- 
faction and group consciousness emerge. 

Undoubtedly, education is the keynote and 
dominant force that must be relied upon as a 
means of solving the problem of leisure, present 
and future. Provision for leisure time activities 
within the home, community and school is one of 
the paramount aims of education. This aim seeks 
to develop an understanding of leisure and recre- 
ation in relation to man’s art and creative poten- 
tialities that add to his prepossessing thoughts of 
life’s fullness. The use of leisure in the home 
and in the community is largely dependent upon 
the school as a means of education for leisure. 
The school, through its variety of studies and ac- 
tivities, has an opportunity to find the interests 
of individuals and thus center development around 
experiences based on those interests. Educational 
experiences of this type will not only comply with 
the immediate objectives of the school and the 
present needs of the individual but will also place 
emphasis upon the fact that the present is not 
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purely preparatory for the future, it being rather 
an excellent opportunity to enjoy freely contem- 
porary experiences. These experiences should 
also develop the remote objectives and patterns 
of conduct necessary for adulthood. Virginia 
has recently completed the first tentative draft of 
its revised course of study and this course of 
study has been transmitted to the public schools 
of the State for use. The fundamental purpose 
of such revision is to develop a richer and more 
complete unity and integration of school subjects 
and experiences. This course of study will add a 
growing edge of humanism, an atmosphere of 
freedom, and a guiding concept to public edu- 
cation. There is no particular reason why re- 
vision of the curriculum should not be constantly 
in process as a means of keeping the school abreast 
with the needs of the individual and society, and, 
happily, this is the plan of procedure in Virginia. 
Education that trains for vocation and profession 
will not suffice. Such a procedure will leave the 
individual unprepared to face life and its per- 
plexities. An opportunity for participation in 
play, recreation, music, art, and creative expres- 
sion will mean much to the educative process as 
it seeks a higher degree of attainment. This 
higher degree of attainment, expressed in atti- 
tudes, skills, ideals, appreciations, and interest in 
life’s great assortment of opportunities for health, 
social stability, and joy through leisure exempli- 
fied in human relationships and conduct, con- 
stantly and consistently challenges. Until the im- 
plications of this challenge have been accepted, 
properly interpreted, and duly imbedded in our 
social structure the whole man has not been 
educated. 

When the school doors close at the end of the 
school day, education of youth does not automati- 
cally stop; education, good or bad, is a continu- 
ous thing during the waking hours. When the 
day’s work of six or eight hours is completed 
or when the Saturday or Sunday holidays come, 
the adult does not go into a state of coma or 
hibernation and stupidly remain free of all inter- 
est in self, family, and life that is gloriously alive 
until the next working day begins. There are 
waking hours for the adult, too, that are filled 
with continuous education (experiences), good 
or bad. It follows, then, that there are waking 
hours for both child and adult that are signifi- 
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cant in their potentialities. These are the hours 
of leisure that must be designated to community 
responsibility. It thus becomes the responsibility 
of the community to furnish the means for leis- 
ure time pursuits—organization, leadership, and 
facilities. Education may teach the individual 
how to use leisure time but education cannot fur- 
nish facilities, such as playgrounds, parks, ath- 
letic fields, tennis courts, golf courses, gymna- 
siums, community houses, night schools, public 
libraries, etc. Community facilities of this type 
may afford the individual not only entertainment 
and recreation but also opportunity for physical 
and mental growth through the expression of in- 
dividual interests, ideas, ideals, tastes, knowledge 
and appreciations. These are the expressions that 
reveal the real personality and character of the 
individual. 

The community and all allied organizations that 
contribute to the development of leisure time ac- 
tivities must also contribute to the development 
of ethical character. No community organization 
for leisure, recreation, or any type of function 
can be justified unless there are values in charac- 
ter training present. Character education is a 
constant objective ; there may be times and situa- 
tions more favorable than others to its develop- 
ment, but it is constantly in the making. Leisure 
time activities may contribute definitely to char- 
acter education because of the opportunities they 
afford for doing and experiencing. No doubt, 
there is a leisure time drive which can be included 
in the activity phenomena of education. Activity 
is the basic continuity of life and is not primarily 
an outward expression of the doing process. It 
rather includes the total cosmos of human nature 
and spirit and in consequence exemplifies the in- 
ner reaction through outward expression. We 
are interested in the kinds of activities chosen as 
a result of the leisure time drive and the signifi- 
cance of these activities as a means of improving 
character. We are interested also in discrediting 
and discouraging leisure time pursuits that dissi- 
pate and degrade. The old adage, “an idle brain 
is the devil’s workshop,” must have come from a 
visionary picture of our present day leisure time 
problems with its “fifty-seven varieties” of worth- 
less, immoral, and sedentary entertainment. 

The great responsibility of the community is 
to furnish a wholesome environment—a social 
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heredity. This environment has its inception in 
the home and extends into the many and variable 
community activities. These activities are po- 
tential factors in the growth of accepted as well 
as expected behavior. The accepted behavior de- 
pends upon the interpretation of the higher levels 
of development obtainable by man. The expected 
behavior is dependent upon succesful educational 
guidance to mold and shape the art of living that 
culminates in the full life. 

In retrospectively recognizing the great pro- 
spectus of heightened development obtainable by 
man, a direct and stimulating challenge emerges. 
Leisure time may become a strong contributory 
factor in the growth and development of the hu- 
man race. Its contributions cannot be predicted, 
however, its attributions may to some extent be 


recognized. An interpretation of philosophy in 


its application to the problem of increasing leis- 
ure is not void of many revealing possibilities. It 
is indeed a forerunner to the problem. Education 
is intimately associated with the problem of leis- 
ure time and undoubtedly must tenaciously cling 
to present methods and policies that not only are 
applicable but also are applied to its objectives. 


Education must advance with the constant and 
inevitable changes that face a progressive people 
and visualize the ever-increasing responsibility and 
opportunity for continued service. Community 
organization is definitely related to the philosophic 
interpretation of man’s interests, man’s social 
needs, and man’s educational capacity to supply 
these needs in solving the problem of leisure time. 
The community must furnish the power to moti- 
vate the revealed objectives that philosophy and 
education propose. 

There are, doubtless, higher levels of develop- 
ment that are within the realm of possibility, yet 
levels of development that are not entirely con- 
ceivable. As we grow in cumulative understand- 
ing we may expect an appreciable rise in these 
higher levels of development. These are the levels 
that contain much of the beauty and charm and 
enough obscurity to arouse constantly human de- 
sires that cause man to reach for the myriad of 
treasures that may reveal the abundant life. 
Broader interpretation of the problems of the hu- 
man race in relation to the continuity of purpose- 
ful life may reveal some of the hidden treasures 
along the footpath to peace. 
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Science in Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
By ARIANA AMONETTE, Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond 


HE primary purpose of science in the ele- 
mentary school is to give a broader inter- 
pretation of life so that at all times the 
child may have a rich understanding of life about 
him. It is not a mass of subject matter to be 
memorized and forgotten in a day nor just identi- 
fication of an object to end in itself. It is more 
than this. It is composed of big concepts inter- 
preting for an individual life which will modify 
his thinking and reactions to certain phenomena 
of nature, such as: 
All life adapts itself to its environment 
All life comes from life 
Space is vast 
The earth is very old 
There is a balance in nature 
Man’s conception of truth changes 
There is a cause for every effect 
The environment of living things changes 
continually 
The enlargement and growth of an individual’s 
point of view and his attitude toward every day 
problems are often changed when he comprehends 
the scientific interpretation behind a problem. 
These concepts are fundamental not only to him 
as a child but they will function throughout life. 
They are a part of life. They have come with its 
development and they are a part of a priceless 
heritage that must be passed on to the future gen- 
erations. They no more belong to the science 
specialist than to the masses. They are a part of 
Life cannot be truthfully inter- 
preted without them. Every individual has the 
right to know the truths influencing life in order 
that he may become a better adapted individual 
to fit into the scheme of nature. This is a right 
belonging to the kindergarten and primary grades 
as much as to high school or college. The de- 
velopment of these truths should be a continuous 
process beginning in infancy and ending at the 


everyday living. 


end of life. 

The development of these concepts begins with 
experiences of the kindergarten and first grade 
child and continues through all the grades, in- 
creasing in scope with the child’s added interests 
Finally these many 
activities and experiences become incorporated 


and mental understanding. 


into bigger understandings with which life as a 
whole is interpreted. The kindergarten and the 
first grade are basic to the whole process, which 
begins by the simplest interpretation of the en- 
vironment that surrounds the child. The teacher 
strives to make his environment a rich and varied 
one by selecting materials that make for worth 
while experiences and learning. These activities 
should introduce the child to varied phenomena, 
such as the change of seasons, day and night, and 
the variety of living things. 

The child’s life is filled with wondering and 
questioning about the whys and wherefores of 
his daily life. Often the answer to these requires 
a scientific interpretation. Children in the kinder- 
garten and the primary grades may ask such ques- 
tions as: 

Why do rabbits have long hind legs? 

Do rabbits come from eggs? 

Why do squirrels have sharp teeth? 

Did the tadpole bite his tail off ? 

What makes rock colored? 

How are shells of eggs made? 

How does water get into the air? 

Why can some animals breathe in 
water while others cannot? 

What answers are given to these and how the 
child is guided through these experiences will de- 
termine his manner of interpreting other experi- 
ences in life. 

Excursions to the grocery store and out-of- 
door gardens will reveal that many foods we eat 
are not the foods found in our gardens; plants 
used for food are not all the same color, shape, 
or size, they are not grown alike and some have 
to be kept in cold places. 

Obsefving the common plants and animals of 
the environment will show: that all plant life is 
not alike; plants are not structurally adapted to 
live in any place; plants reproduce their own kind ; 
plants and animals live differently during sum- 
mer and winter. 

Simple experiments are most valuable to bring 
about an understanding of some phenomena of na- 
ture. 
simple enough for even the kindergartner to grasp 


Air and water experiments may be made 


an understanding of everyday happenings. 
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The teacher must be conscious of the environ- 
ment of the children and should make it as rich 
in learning for science as possible. It should be 
developed when possible through the activities, by 
actual experience, by simple discussions in morn- 
ing conferences or through excursions. The 
teacher must guard against too complicated inter- 
pretations of problems. The interpretation must 
be most elementary. With proper guidance the 
child of the primary grades may get a simple ap- 
preciation of the scientific method. He will find 


in his work that mere guessing about things does 
not explain them. 

A science program such as the present one will 
enable the child to better understand his natural 
phenomena and fit him for a richer and more 
abundant life. 

Having attempted to interpret the practical side 
of science through its broad philosophical point 
of view, a more detailed or specific outline of this 
topic is suggested in the State Tentative Course 
of Study under its listed Activities, Materials and 
References. 





The Celebration of Horace’s Bimillennium 


derived from the celebration of Vergil’s 

Bimillennium in 1930 will be glad to know 
that Horace’s birthday is to be celebrated in a 
similarly fitting manner, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Classical League with Dr. Roy C. Flickenger, 
University of Iowa, as general chairman of the 
committee. 

The plan is to have translations made of 
Horace’s Odes and Epodes, each state being al- 
lotted a different one. To Virginia has been as- 
signed Ode 7 in Book One. 

Naturally, we are anxious to have Virginia 
show up in her usual way and are urging the 
teachers of Latin to do everything possible to 
arouse interest among their students. The trans- 
lation may be done by the student any time be- 
tween now and the latter part of April, but must 
be in the hands of the state chairman not later 
than April 25, 1935. 

All teachers of the Classics are urged to co- 
operate to make this a real source of stimulation 
in our schools. Any further information may be 
obtained from the undersigned chairman for 
Virginia or the national chairman, Miss Jessie D. 
Newby, C. S. T. C. Edmond, Okla. 


A LL who shared the enthusiasm and benefits 


Regulations of the Contest 


1. Contestants must be not less than 12 years of 
age nor more than 21. 

2. Contestants may not be high school graduates. 

3. Contestants must be taking Latin in a public, 
private, or parochial institution which gives 
one to four years’ work in Latin of high 


school rank. This may be in a junior or 
senior high school, training school, prepara- 
tory school, academy, etc. 

4. Translations may be made in poetry, blank 
verse, or prose. The three best productions 
will then be sent in to the national jury which 
will select the winners. 

5. Three copies, all originals, are to be sent to 
the State chairman. 

6. Each state will work on one poem only. Vir- 
ginia’s poem is Book I, Ode 7. 

7. Announcement of the winners will be made 
on December 8, 1935, Horace’s birth anniver- 
sary. 

8. Each school that enters must pay a registra- 
tion fee of seventy-five cents, the proceeds 
of which will be used to buy the prizes for 
Virginia. 

9. Prizes will be announced later, both national 
and state. 

The following exceedingly able men have con- 
sented to serve on our State jury: 

Dr. Herbert C. Lipscomb, Chairman, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. 

Dr. J. C. Metcalf, University of Virginia. 

Dr. Pelzer Wagener, William and Mary Col- 
lege. 

This is a real opportunity for us not only to 
bring possible honor to Virginia but to create and 
foster a love for and appreciation of that great 
poet of the Classics who “holds us with the cords 
of friendship and understanding.” 

Mary V. WILLIiAMs, 
State Translation Chairman. 
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Integration of Arithmetic in the Upper Elementary Grades 


By ERCELLE BENNETT, State Teachers College, Radford 


sixth and seventh grades have been consid- 

ered. Some of the ideas kept constantly in 
mind have been how to make arithmetical facts 
and concepts meaningful to the children on these 
grade levels so that they will function now in 
their social living, serve them adequately as they 
continue their study of mathematics, and to care 
for some of the future mathematical needs in 
actual living situations. The topic has been de- 
veloped from the four points as follows: 


| N the discussion of this topic only the fifth, 


First: What is meant by the integration of 
arithmetic ? 
Second: Why integrate arithmetic? 


Third: Some ways that arithmetic may be in- 
tegrated effectively in the school program. 

Fourth: Some desirable outcomes resulting 
from an integrated program in arithmetic. 

Mr. Webster gives as some definitions of the 
word integration—to form into one whole; to 
complete ; to unite; to make entire. The integra- 
tion of arithmetic may be considered the unity of 
arithmetic with the entire school program in so 
far as the program makes this unity advisable and 
applicable. The teacher may teach number uses 
and concepts in a natural situation growing out 
of the centers of interest around which she is en- 
deavoring to develop the aims of education. She 
should take advantage of the opportunity to teach 
arithmetic from the leads of natural classroom 
situations in any subject and from any environ- 
mental factors that will meet the need of teaching 
number uses and concepts. 

Many of the specialists giving reports in the 
field of teaching arithmetic are agreed that arith- 
metic has too long been looked upon as a sub- 
ject separate and apart from many other subjects 
and from the environment of the individual. It 
is the duty of the teacher to give arithmetic its 
rightful place as a part of the whole and to make 
the natural tie up with other subjects of the 
curriculum and with the environment. 

There are many reasons for integration. For 
the past ten years students in the field of the 
teaching of arithmetic have been doing some very 
careful study and research in order to predict with 


some degree of accuracy the amount and kinds 
of arithmetic needed by the pupils in our elemen- 
tary and high schools. 

Wilson’s study of arithmetical usage shows that 
of actual problems solved by 4,000 adults, rep- 
resenting 150 occupations, 83% dealt with buy- 
ing and selling, 11% involved money and 6% 
quantitative measure. This and other studies 
reveal that to some extent children of the upper 
elementary grades should be taught number uses 
and problem solving dealing with these vital 
topics that affect living. 

The purpose of mathematics as stated in ‘“The 
Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Elemen- 
tary Schools” gives some basic reasons for the 
integration of arithmetic. “The position taken in 
this course of study with respect to the function 
of mathematics is that both the elementary and 
secondary mathematics are taught in the schools 
as a means of providing continuous growth in the 
‘powers of understanding and of analyzing rela- 
tions of quantity and of space which are necessary 
to an insight into and control over our environ- 
ment and to an appreciation of the program of 
civilization in its Various aspects and to develop 
those habits of thought and action which will 
make these powers effective in the life of the 
individual.’ 

“Learning in arithmetic consists in the develop- 
ment of more abstract modes of thinking and in 
the utilization of these modes of thinking for the 
better understanding and direction of life in so- 
ciety rather than in the mastery of isolated, in- 
dependent facts and skills. Teaching in arith- 
metic consists in the guidance of children through 
the successive stages of this most difficult type of 
learning. The child possesses ability in arith- 
metic only when he is able to comprehend and 
understand quantitative situations and to deal 
with them with confidence, precision and intelli- 
gence.” The thinking process is to be given first 
consideration. 

Integration of arithmetic with something real 
and understandable increases the interest of chil- 
dren, brings about a consciousness of need, avoids 
use of the artificial, gives a realization of life 
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problems that the pupil meets and will continue 
to meet in the home, in the factory, by the coun- 
ter, in the bank, and elsewhere in connection with 
his career as a worker, citizen, and thinker. 

Integration also aids the teacher to find arith- 
metical interests of the individual and to care for 
his strengths and weaknesses. It vitalizes the sub- 
ject for the learner. These reasons are adequate 
to justify integration. 

In considering methods of integration let us 
first consider the main topics listed in the Course 
of Study for emphasis in arithmetic in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades. The perfecting of 
fundamentals in so far as it is possible is an aim 
in all the grades. The fifth grade especially em- 


phasizes common fractions and some work in de- 


nominate numbers, the sixth grade adds to this 
decimals, percentage with interest where the need 
is found necessary, and application and use of the 
various units of measure. The seventh grade 
makes application of all the previous knowledge 
and concepts, attempts to perfect them in so far 
as it is possible, adding a more detailed study of 
interest and mensuration. Each grade attempts 
to stress problem solving and reasoning on that 
particular grade level. 

Some provision is made for each of these topics 
in the centers of interest. It would be hard to 
choose any theme around which you would build 
your school program without involving some 
arithmetical computations. 

In geography we often find use for arithmetic 
in measuring distances, making graphs, and al- 
ways in the understanding of latitude and longi- 
tude. In history we need to reckon time which 
often involves the addition and subtraction of 
dates. 

The factors in our environment that offer op- 
portunities for the integration of number uses 
are numerous. Each teacher should consider the 
grocery store, the dry goods store, the drug store, 
the bank, the buying and selling problems of the 
home, family income, family budgets, children’s 
allowances, and savings accounts as the school’s 
heritage to aid in the making of number uses 
and concepts function. 

A class record, kept for a few days or a week, 
of all the ways the children use figures increases 
their interest in numbers and gives the teacher 
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knowledge of how the children use numbers pur- 
posefully. 

Let us consider for illustrative purposes a sixth 
grade theme—/nventions as They Have Affectec 
Living in the Modern Twentieth Century Home. 
If the teacher approaches this study beginning 
with the home, say, ‘““Home Planning”, this would 
offer excellent opportunities for measuring, find- 


? 


ing perimeters and areas, drawing plans to scale, 
etc. A study of the home would certainly lead to 
buying and selling, involving money and banking. 
From such topics fifth, sixth, and seventh number 
uses can easily be integrated with real life prob- 
lems. Let children learn by dealing with real 
figures, places and prices. 

In introducing drawing to scale, the following 
method is one that is effective: Have the pupils 
measure their arithmetic book accurately and put 
the drawing on an average size sheet of paper. 
Then ask them to measure their desk and draw it 
on the opposite side of the same sheet of paper. 
Frequently the child of the sixth grade age level 
will actually begin to measure the desk before the 
idea dawns that he cannot put the desk on the 
notebook paper. Then some one will start a dis- 
cussion, and suggestions that follow make “using 
a scale” meaningful. Then plans for a book rack, 
bulletin board, bird house, and even a home be- 
come understandable and usable. 

Give the child an opportunity to visit the store 
and get actual prices of things. Then have him 
make application of actual prices to problems in 
his arithmetic, and also write original problems 
to be solved. Problems written by the children 
become vital and through these experiences his un- 
derstanding of numbers and their uses broadens. 

By the use of such classroom problems as find- 
ing the per cent of the class present and absent, 
the number of ball games played lost and won, 
facts in percentage become more real and con- 
crete. The price lists from the newspapers 
should be used often. These things aid the child 
in becoming intelligently informed and conscious 
of number uses concerning the things he must 
deal with often. 

Integration is practical and can be used often, 
but it does not meet all of the needs to give the 
child the arithmetical knowledge necessary for 
him to have. 












It may be that when we as teachers grow to 
the full knowledge of how to apply the course of 
study effectively, we will find the integrated con- 
tent sufficient for the child’s needs, but until then 
we must apply the course of study as it says, 
“However, the nature of the content and of the 
learning of mathematics requires that all valu- 
able outcomes be guaranteed, and if these out- 
comes are not provided for in the centers of in- 
terest, they should be provided for in other ways.” 
Thus as we do not as yet have satisfactory tech- 
nique of integrating arithmetic to care for the 
child’s needs, we must use “common sense” and 
use drills, problem solving and any other need 
the subject demands, and use these separate and 
apart from the integrated program. 


Some outcomes of integration: 

1. Through the process of integration the pupils 
have come into contact with real and vital fac- 
tors where numbers function—thus a function- 
ing knowledge of number uses and concepts re- 
sults. 

2. By direct contact with the store and the bank 
there develops a knowledge of and a growing in- 
terest in those things functioning in his life now 
and in the future. 

3. There should be a development of more 
thrifty habits of earning, spending, and saving. 

4. His knowledge is greater and his interest is 
increased in vital life problems which he should 
have part in solving now because he must come 
into contact with these problems in adult life. 

5. He is better fitted to continue his study of 
mathematics even to the extent of specialization 
if his interests and talents are in that direction. 

6. His knowledge functions more accurately in 


a practical way. 





ESSAY CONTESTS FOR GOOD WILL DAY 

Mr. Grady Garrett, recently appointed Virginia 
representative on the public relations committee 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
announces that the International Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Council, with the co-oper- 
ation of the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, is sponsoring two essay contests for 
Good Will Day, May 18, 1935—one open to high 
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school students and the other open to college and 
university undergraduates. 

The subject for the high school contest is 
“United States: The Good Neighbor,” and the 
subject for the college contest is “What Can 
America Contribute to World Peace?” The high 
school essays are to be of 500 words and must 
follow manuscript rules in form. The college 
essays are to be of 800 words and must be type- 
written. 

The best essay in each high school in Virginia 
should be sent to Dr. Elizabeth W. Baker, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, state chairman, 
by March 15, and the college essays should be sent 
by the same date to the regional chairman whose 
name can be obtained from Miss Ida T. Jacobs, 
Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The names of the winners will be announced 
on Good Will Day, May 18, and the awards, do- 
nated by Mrs. Zelah Van Loan, Babylon, N. Y., 
will be: For the high school contest, first prize, 
$35 ; second, $10; third, $5. For the college con- 
test, first prize, $35; second, $15. 

The theme for the high school contest is in- 
tended to bring forth suggestions as to how the 
United States may be a good neighbor to other 
countries and may be developed from any angle, 
such as the cutting of war budgets and arms, con- 
trol of munitions, tariffs, and a peaceful foreign 
policy. 





A CORRECTION 

The report of the Committee on Nec- 
rology at the annual convention Thanks- 
giving week as printed in the January 
Journal contains the name of Miss Ruby 
Kerns of the Richmond schools. The ap- 
pearance of Miss Kerns’ name in this list 
is an error. She is one of the leading 
teachers in the Richmond City school 
system, and we are glad to say is meet- 
ing her classes daily in the Helen Dick- 
inson School, just as she has done for 
the past nineteen years. We are glad to 
make this correction. 
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Integrating Guidance in the Revised Curriculum 
By EDWARD ALVEY, Jn., State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 


T present there is a growing acceptance of 
the point of view that guidance is a vital 
function of our educational program. In 

fact, even a cursory survey of the objectives of 
education at the intermediate and secondary 
school level is sufficient to indicate the necessity 
for an adequate, functioning prograra of guid- 
ance if these aims are to be achieved. There is, 
however, considerable confusion relative to the 
nature and meaning of guidance. In order to 
discuss adequately the place of guidance in the 
revised curriculum it is necessary to examine 
briefly the prevailing conceptions of the term. 

Proctor and Jones have emphasized guidance 
as concerned with the educational, vocational, 
social, civic, and moral aspects of the individual’s 
development. It is evident that according to this 
interpretation the term guidance becomes almost 
as broad in its connotations as education itself. 
In fact, in a recent text entitled Education as 
Guidance, John M. Brewer treats the entire edu- 
cative process as primarily a matter of guidance. 
On the other hand, Koos and Kefauver, in their 
text entitled Guidance in Secondary School, have 
insisted upon rather definitely delimiting the term 
guidance to include only those functions of the 
school concerned with distribution and adjust- 
ment: effective distribution among educational 
and vocational opportunities and optimum adjust- 
ment to these opportunities. In support of their 
contention it is easily recognized that if too broad 
an interpretation of the term guidance is accepted, 
the peculiar responsibilities of the school for cer- 
tain very necessary types of guidance services 
may be lost sight of entirely in the spreading of 
effort over a large field of activities. 

Jones faces the issue squarely in the revised 
edition of his Principles of Guidance, which has 
recently come from the press. Education, accord- 
ing to Jones, is a process through which changes 
in the individual take place. It is essentially an 
active process, individual in nature. “Whenever 
in the learning process the teacher assists the child 
to learn, guidance is present.” 

The following quotation will make clear Jones’ 
position : 


“Some authorities apparently attempt to make a dis- 
tinction between education and guidance as though in 
some way they were separate and distinct. Such sepa- 
ration is impossible and violates the essential nature of 
guidance and of education. Guidance is a part of all 
education and an essential part. Education is the 
broader, more inclusive term; guidance is an aspect or 
element in education. Education deals with the entire 
phase of human life and human development; from the 
standpoint of society it is the organized effort to change 
and develop the individual so that he may conform to 
society, take his place in it, and improve it; from the 
standpoint of the individual, it is his conscious effort 
to adjust himself to his physical and social environment 
and secure his own highest development. Guidance 
deals with choices, with adjustments, with interpreta- 
tions. Wherever choices, adjustments, and interpreta- 
tions are to be made and wherever the individual needs 
help in making these choices, adjustments, and inter- 
pretations, there is guidance. There are phases of edu- 
cation in which choices are not present, where ends are 
common, where methods are fixed. These call for no 
choice. There are also situations in which the indi- 
vidual is well able to make his choice without assist- 
ance. In these phases of education, guidance is not 
present.” 


Education itself is concerned with adjustment 
both to phases of life common to all and to phases 
of life not common to all. “Preparation for this 
adjustment,” says Jones, “must be laid very care- 
fully in habits, skills, attitudes, interests, ideals, 
information, and everything else that will contrib- 
ute to wise choices and adjustments. This prepa- 
ration must be regarded as guidance, sometimes 
the very best form of guidance, for it enables the 
individual to secure such information, habits, atti- 
tudes, ideals, interests, and techniques as will en- 
able him without the assistance of anyone to make 
his own choices and adjustments. If this prepa- 
ration is well laid, choice is made. Education as 
it becomes more and more effective should greatly 
reduce the areas in which actual assistance, at the 
time of choice, needs to be given. The entire realm 
of education in so far as it is organized to assist 
individuals in their choices and adjustments is 
guidance, whether it is directed in such a way as 
to enable the individual to make his own choices 
without assistance or is the actual assistance of 
the counselor at the time when the choice is made.” 

The meaning of guidance has been discussed 
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in some detail because, after all, it is essential that 
we have clearly in mind the type of function that 
we are attempting to integrate. It is a common 
fallacy to conceive of guidance in terms of a single 
aspect, such as vocational guidance, or in terms of 
a certain course, such as vocational civics or occu- 
pational information. While these phases are im- 
portant, very important, they do not constitute the 
entire program. Guidance is best thought of per- 
haps as a point of view that characterizes the or- 
ganization and administration of the entire school, 
involving classroom instruction, extra-class activi- 
ties, and other elements of the school program. It 
includes not only the actual selection and adjust- 
ment at times of crisis but also the systematic ef- 
fort to provide a body of knowledge, attitudes, 
and ideals to facilitate the best type of utilization 
of and adjustment to educational, vocational, civic, 
and social opportunities and responsibilities. 

With this point of view in mind let us turn now 
to the revised Virginia curriculum which is pri- 
marily a systematic interpretation of contempo- 
rary society. We have only to glance at the scope 
and sequence of the curriculum to realize the tre- 
mendous opportunities for working toward the 
objectives of guidance. Each of the major func- 
tions of social life is, in a sense, a category into 
which vital guidance can be grouped. A single ex- 
ample, perhaps, will serve to indicate the unlimited 
possibilities that exist. The first function is “Pro- 
tection and Conservation of Life, Property, and 
Natural Resources.” Our first concern will be the 
development of intelligent attitudes toward such 
concerns of social living as public health regula- 
tions, law enforcement, use of natural resources, 
fire and accident prevention, housing conditions, 
etc. Surely this is the very essence of social-civic 
guidance. Along with these attitudes will be de- 
veloped ideals concerning individual responsibil- 
ity, value of human life, self-sacrifice, conservation 
of health, etc. In other words, the very organiza- 
tion of the revised curriculum is conducive to 
emphasis upon emotionalized attitudes which are 
so essential in the development of integrated 
personalities. 

A similar opportunity exists for the integration 
of occupational information. The discussion of 
the “Protection and Conservation of Life, Prop- 
erty, and Natural Resources” leads logically to a 
consideration of the occupations and opportuni- 


ties for service that lie within these fields. Careers 
in social service, scientific research, and various 
departments of the local, state and national gov- 
ernments are typical of the kind of occupational 
information that will be included. It is extremely 
important that the teacher of social studies recog- 
nize her responsibility for integrating vocational 
guidance in the development of units according to 
the revised curriculum. The course as formerly 
organized provided a semester of direct instruc- 
tion in vocational civics. The new course makes 
no such prescription, but the need for such infor- 
mation is just as urgent and it must be met through 
integration with the aspects of man’s social living 
which lend themselves most effectively to the pre- 
sentation of occupational data in a functional way. 
The fact that many schools have available unit 
libraries on vocational information should facili- 
tate full utilization of opportunities for inte- 
gration. 

While all of the aspects provide opportunities 
for effective vocational guidance, perhaps the most 
definitely helpful activities and materials are listed 
under Aspect 11, “Integration of the Individual.” 
In Grade VIII, for example, we find the follow- 
ing activities listed under social studies: 


Determining the importance to the individual of under- 
standing the social significance of whatever he under- 
takes as his life work. 

Presenting dramatically a scene emphasizing neatness, 
appropriateness of attire and speech and other qualities 
that bear on one’s securing and holding a position. 

Interviewing a dentist, a pharmacist, a nurse, a lawyer, 
an actor, a writer, a teacher, a musician, a mechanic, 
a secretary, an office worker, an artist, a clergyman to 
find out the attractive and disagreeable features of their 
occupations and the amount of formal education or pro- 
fessional training necessary. 

Representing by cartoons, posters, or a frieze the services 
rendered by various occupations. 

Showing. how the haphazard choice of a vocation may 
make the individual a misfit for life. 

Making a study of representative vocations to learn what 
demands each makes on the health of the individual. 


Under language arts we find: 


Investigating to discover how men have become great 
because of their love for their work. 

Review the lives of such people as Madam Curie, Thomas 
Edison, Burbank, Watt, Sir Isaac Newton, Wright 
brothers, Bell, Marconi, Morse, and Fulton. Show how 
the world has been benefited through their love for 
their work. 
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Select from the story of John Muir’s life by Henry Fair- 
field Osborn quotations which show the effect of his 
love for his work, 

Relate the accomplishments of Lindbergh and Richard 
Byrd to their love of work. 

Write a paper entitled, “Why I Should Choose My Life 
Work with Care” to help clarify your own ideas and 
those of others on the subject. 


Needless to say, this aspect also includes many 
activities that are concerned with character build- 
ing, the inculcation of high ethical ideals, and 
standards of individual and social behavior. 

Again, under Aspect 6, “Recreation,” is a wealth 
of material which should afford an opportunity 
for effective guidance in the use of leisure time. 
Typical activities are: 


Read and discuss to determine the relative value of active 
and passive participation in sports. 

Discuss to show how one’s recreation may develop into a 
profession. 

Investigate to determine the economic and climatic condi- 
tions which determine a nation’s participation in in- 
ternational sports. 

Discuss the forms of recreation enjoyed by members of 
the class to learn the different effects which individual 
and team activities have upon health. 

Discuss the dangers of over-emphasizing interscholastic 
sports in high school. Show why every pupil should 
develop enough skill in at least one sport so that he 
will continue it as a hobby into later life. 

Discuss to determine the educational and 
values of hobbies. 

Write a theme on your hobby to show others what it has 
meant to you and in order to interest them in it. 

Make a booklet on various hobbies describing their inter- 


recreational 


esting features to encourage more students to develop 
these leisure time activities. 

Browse through libraries to discover material available 
for pursuing interests in reading. 


It seems desirable again co emphasize that be- 
cause of the flexibility of the revised curriculum 
it is especially important that all teachers realize 
their responsibility for guidance. While definite 
activities are grouped under certain aspects, the 
list is by no means exhaustive. The alert teacher 
will recognize many other opportunities for inte- 
grating activities that have guidance values. It is 
fundamental that each teacher have a clear con- 
ception of the nature and meaning of guidance. 
Upon this premise rests the successful fulfillment 
of a function for which the school must in large 
measure assume responsibility. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


ACADEMIC APPROVAL 

That educaton through home study has real 
academic merit is evidenced by the fact that the 
faculty of the University of Virginia passed a 
resolution very recently endorsing it for degree 
credit after a five year experimental period had 
been conducted to test the validity of the methods 
of instruction. 

During the experimental period, 224 individuals 
registered for 291 term courses. At the end of 
the period, 144 term courses had been completed 
satisfactorily while 43 courses were still in prog- 
ress. During the time 104 courses had been 
dropped. Instructors found that home study stu- 
dents could be classified rather sharply into a 
group of superficial and very poor students and 
a group of serious students whose work was of 
a relatively high order. The former almost in- 
variably discontinued courses after attempting 
two or three assignments. The average grade on 
courses was 86.8; the average age was 29.5 years. 
Educational qualifications were high, 18 students 
having received M. A. degrees ; 92 Bachelor’s de- 
grees; and 49 from one to four years of college 
work. Sixteen reported high school graduation 
only while the other 39 had less preparation or 
failed to report their educational training. 

Because teachers comprised the largest class of 
registrants for home study courses, they are en- 
titled to the glory of the success of the experi- 
ment. However, there was a sufficiently large 
number of other occupations represented to indi- 
cate the value to others outside the teaching pro- 
fession. 

On the basis of the experience gained during 
the past five years, new plans are being laid for 
offering a limited number of home study courses 
which may be applied toward degree credit to 
the extent of one-fourth the credit requirements. 
For new rules and regulations governing the of- 
fering of home study courses and list of courses, 
apply to the Extension Division, University, 
Virginia, 











ITH increasing frequency teachers of 
business courses are claiming social 
values for commercial education. The 

authors of texts in business subjects often assert 
that their books have been written with the idea 
of stressing the personal and social values of the 
subjects treated. The vocational aspect has not 
been discarded by any means but there is a very 
noticeable shift in emphasis from the vocational 
values to the personal-use and social value of 
business education. Moreover, our journals in 
commercial or business education are literally 
filled with articles in which it is insisted that 
business education is rich in possibilities with 
respect to the broad educational development of 
all pupils, and whether we have written a text- 
book or an article on business education, or at- 
tempted to make a speech on the subject, nearly 
all teachers of business courses are likely to feel 
that business education possesses values other 
than those of a vocational nature. 

At the same time, as we know, our insistence 
upon the social values of business education is 
often regarded as presumptuous by leaders in 
the field of general education, and perhaps the 
history of the growth of business education in 
our public schools justifies an attitude of scep- 
ticism on the part of those who have not studied 
the nature and possibilities of business education. 
It has not been so long ago since the job-getting 
possibilities of business courses were justifica- 
tion enough for offering typewriting, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping in the high schools. If anyone 
questioned the “cultural” value of such a type 
of education, the fact that boys and girls who 
pursued commercial courses could get jobs easier 
than those who did not afforded an argument 
for business education that was difficult to over- 
come. True, a few hardy souls ventured to as- 
sert that business courses possessed “cultural” 
values ; but these were probably considered by 
teachers in the academic fields as laboring under 
an inferiority complex and that such claims were 
mere rationalizations. But now nearly every 
commercial teacher stands ready to insist that 
business courses in the high school can be justi- 
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The Social Values of Business Education 
By J. H. DODD, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 











fied upon their social as well as their vocational 
usefulness. The teacher who would argue for 
commercial education upon vocational grounds 
only has become the exception. 

Under the conditions, it is very pertinent to ask, 
Why the growing emphasis upon the non-voca- 
tional values of business education? And, What 
are the social values of business education? 

My answer to the first question is twofold: In 
the first place, perhaps, conditions in the eco- 
nomic world have forced us to re-examine the 
purposes and possibilities of business education ; 
and, in the second place, commercial teachers 
in common with all other kinds of educators 
are coming to understand more of the essential 
nature and purposes of education. 

We are more or less familiar with the general 
history of business education in the United States. 
The enormous expansion of commerce and in- 
dustry during the last half, and particularly the 
last quarter, of the preceding century created a 
demand for facilitating services in the produc- 
tion and exchange of goods and services. In order 
to meet this growing demand for commercial 
workers, private business schools undertook the 
task of training boys and girls in the techniques 
of business. As yet the public schools had not 
been able to free themselves from the absolutism 
and humanistic influences of past centuries. Con- 
sequently, few dared, if indeed it occurred to them, 
to propose the defilement of the temple of learning 
by the introduction of mundane subjects, the 
values of which were generally considered to be 
almost entirely vocational. So for years the job 
of training young commercial workers was left 
to the private business schools. 

But logic, if not conviction, insisted upon the 
appropriateness of business education in the pub- 
lic schools, which were supposed to be founded 
in accordance with the principles of democracy. 
Once business education had gained a place in 
the high schools, it proved to be popular and 
the business education department became the 
most rapidly growing department in the schools. 
The result is known to all who have taken the 
trouble to keep informed on the obvious trends 
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in education. The number of boys and girls who 
have completed commercial courses is annually 
much larger than the available positions for which 
they are supposed to be trained, and the supply 
of persons who have completed business courses 
in public and private schools is steadily mounting. 

Accordingly, thinking teachers of business 
have been confronted with many perplexing ques- 
tions. If vocational preparation is the only, or 
even the main, justification for offering commer- 
cial courses in the high schools and if the oppor- 
tunity for finding appropriate employment is be- 
coming more and more remote, should not com- 
mercial enrolments be restricted? If limitation 
of enrolment is to be undertaken, upon what basis 
shall restrictions be made? Does business edu- 
cation possess other than vocational values? 
These and many other questions have been recog- 
nized and discussed by commercial educators, but 
it is with the last one mentioned that I am at 
present concerned. 

The logical consequence, if the former assump- 
tions as to the nature and purposes of business 
education are correct, is that the growth in com- 
mercial enrolment cannot long continue, and I 
am convinced that the recognition of this fact is 
one of the two reasons why commercial teachers 
and educators are seeking to establish their 
claims as to the social values of business edu- 
cation; this, and the fact that general under- 
standing of the true nature and purposes of all 
education is undergoing change. 

Now I am convinced that a high school cur- 
riculum which provides that a great deal of its 
materials shall be drawn from the business world 
affords the very best type of education, regard- 
less of what the pupil will do later in life, but 
I doubt that that mere assertion, though fre- 
quently and loudly made, will convince others 
that commercial education is good for everybody 
and that it is rich in social values. The diffi- 
culties which are encountered in the measurement 
of educational values perhaps warrant the scep- 
ticism which characterizes the attitude of many 
sincere persons who seem to see little social value 
in commercial courses. Nor do we make the best 
of our opportunities when we resort to compari- 
sons. At best comparisons of courses, unless 
all of the factors involved are understood and 
appreciated by all concerned, constitute a very 
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superficial method of establishing the true edu- 
cational values of any particular course, and un- 
fortunately I am afraid that we have employed 
this type of argument too often with the result 
that in many instances we have probably not 
built up an increased respect for commercial 
subjects. 

In our attempt to establish the social values 
of business education, we must first give definite- 
ness to the terms we use in discussing the matter. 
Then we must show how and why business edu- 
cation possesses the values which we claim for 
it. And here let me say that I am not prepared 
to state just what are the social values of com- 
mercial education and to establish these values 
once and for all, but I shall venture to propose a 
method by which I believe we may arrive at the 
truth of the matter. 

In the first place, I believe we must discard 
the so-called “cardinal principles” of secondary 
education, which are health, command of funda- 
mental processes, worthy home membership, civic 
education, worthy use of leisure time, ethical 
character, and vocational efficiency, as being sat- 
isfactory educational objectives. There can be 
no dispute but that these are aspects of life with 
which education should be vitally concerned, but 
as educational objectives they are too vague and 
indefinite to be greatly useful in planning cur- 
ricula. 

Fundamentally, education has to do with the 
development of understanding, attitudes, appre- 
ciations, and automatic responses or habitual 
ways of reacting to previously encountered 
stimuli, and the true objectives of all education 
are the development of desirable understandings, 
attitudes, appreciations, and automatic responses. 
The successful behavior of the individual in all 
life situations is conditioned by his development 
in these respects. 

So we need to define the objectives of educa- 
tion in more fundamental terms, and, having done 
this, we must next define our meaning of “busi- 
ness.” Few terms are more frequently used than 
that of “business.” The connections in which 
the term is ordinarily used render its usual con- 
notations clear for practical purposes but not for 
the purposes of curiculum construction. 

Like most other activities, business cannot be 
isolated in practice, but by studying those situa- 
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tions in which business activities are to be found, 
we may form a concept of business which will 
be useful for our purposes. 

It has been pointed out by some educators that 
business consists of certain facilitating services 
or activities which are incidental to the produc- 
tion of goods in an economic sense. As we know, 
the production of goods consists in the creation 
of form, time, place, and power-to-use utilities in 
the goods. The first three kinds of utilities are 
created by industrial effort while the fourth is 
the result of circumstances which usually are 
sanctioned by society. With respect to the pro- 
duction of goods and services, observation en- 
ables us to detect the presence of those facilitat- 
ing services which are not intended to create 
utilities themselves and which we may classify 
into seven categories. These same activities also 
frequently contribute to the economical consump- 
tion or use of utilities. 

Fundamentally, the facilitating services or ac- 
tivities collectively known as business, include: 

The making of judgments as to the use or 
disposition of goods and services. 

The keeping of records. 

The carrying on of communication. 

The computing of values and quantities. 
The supplying of a medium of exchange. 
The promotion of transactions. 

The approving by society of agreements. 

It seems to me that these activities include all 
the activities which may be classified under the 
term business. 

It is the function of organized business edu- 
cation to develop the ability of individuals to en- 
gage effectively in one or more of these activi- 
ties by promoting the growth of the proper kinds 
of understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and 
skills. This business education is, and has been, 
doing in so far as it has been successful in train- 
ing persons for business careers. 

It is the primary purpose of business education 
as it is now organized and taught to develop abili- 
ties to the end that the individual will become 
more vocationally proficient, and it is compara- 
tively easy to decide what abilities are needed 
in order that the individual may perform effi- 
ciently the various kinds of duties which are 
to be found in the business world. Analyses of 
the nature of the work to be done make it possi- 
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ble to set up curricula which utilize materials 
from the world of business and which develop 
skills and understandings, as well as attitudes 
and appreciations, which are useful in a voca- 
tional way. 

But now we are asserting that the training or 
education which prepares the individual for busi- 
ness likewise possesses values which will aid him 
in meeting those social and personal situations 
which are non-vocational, and I think that the 
truth of the assertion can be proved. 

If it is first agreed that education is funda- 
mentally a process of developing understandings, 
appreciations, attitudes, and automatic responses, 
it should be possible to set up in detail the kinds 
of understandings, appreciations, attitudes, and 
automatic responses which are desirable. Hav- 
ing done this, the problem remaining is the se- 
lection of teaching materials, the organization of 
teaching procedures, and the testing of results. 
From my experience in attempting to evaluate 
the social values of business education by this 
method, I stand ready to assert that it can be 
demonstrated beyond reasonable contradiction 
that the field of business has as worth while ma- 
terials to offer in the proper social education of 
pupils as any other field of human interest. 

Time prevents my elaborating this assertion, 
but I should like to point out by way of illustra- 
tion that an understanding of the economic world 
is a type of understanding that is socially desira- 
ble. But this understanding can be gained only 
by the acquisition of particular understandings 
of the institutions, practices, and conditions 
which make up the economic world, a large part 
of which is business. It is easy to see how under- 
standing develops in connection with a study of 
such matters as money and credit, accounting, 
marketing, types of business ownership, com- 
munication, law, and other commercial subject 
matter and that such understandings conduce to 
a general understanding of the economic world; 
how, in fact, that only by the growth of these 
particular understandings is the larger objec- 
tive to be realized. 

Likewise appreciations of great social signifi- 
cance can be developed by the study of commer- 
cial subjects. For example, an appreciation of 
shared activity, of good workmanship, of the 

(Continued on page 266) 
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The School Play 


By ROY HELMS, Amelia 


GOOD play should not be turned down 


simply because it is old. A revival of 

some of the old plays would be welcomed 
by many audiences. The chief fault with some 
of the old plays is the necessity of 
scenes, and they sometimes have aside speeches. 


changing 


It may be necessary to change the plot slightly 


and add some lines. Sometimes the title is too 


long for advertising purposes. This can easily 
be changed to suit your purpose. 
“All on Account of Polly” was recently given the 
new title of “Miss Polly,” which is more appro- 
priate and a lot better for advertising purposes. 
The publishers permit these changes. 


For instance, 


The stage directions are not to be followed 
doggedly. They are just the suggestions of the 
authors. Any director who knows his business 
will find little use for the printed directions other 
than for mere suggestions. 

It is a very fine idea to make tickets to be 
sold ahead of time. It is an easy matter to make 
these on a mimeograph machine. 
construction paper, size 9x12, can be used and 
A different 
If separate 


Drawing or 


ten tickets can be run on each sheet. 
color should be used for each play. 
tickets are desired for adults and children the 
same stencil can be used but different color tickets 
and the colors for adults and children indicated 
on each ticket. 

Each teacher can sell tickets through the pu- 
pils in her room and each teacher should be held 
responsible for the number of tickets she distrib- 
utes in her home room. Even if very few tickets 
are sold in this way, it is an excellent medium to 
advertise the play. 
a free ticket for selling four or five and the room 
should be given a percentage of the money taken 
in by the group. This will stimulate the sale of 
tickets and will help the teacher provide some 
needed things for the room. 

There are various ways of advertising the play 


The pupils should be given 


but the best way is always by word of mouth. 
During a school assembly, when the entire school 
is present, show two or three of the most excit- 
ing scenes. Follow this with a short speech about 
the play, and every child will carry the message 


home. It will be talked about—and this is the 
best advertising. 

Posters can be made by talented pupils or 
teachers. Fifty printed window cards can be pur- 
chased for $2.50, if you care to spend that much. 
Or, an illustrated mimeographed handbill can be 
The latter is prob- 
The aid of each 


prepared in a few minutes. 
ably the better and the cheaper. 
teacher should be enlisted and they should talk 
about the play every day for about a week before 
the presentation. But the play must be adver- 
tised. Don’t expect the people to attend a school 
entertainment when they know nothing about it. 
Advertise by every means possible. 

There should be an official prompter and this 
prompter should attend every rehearsal. Have a 
stage manager and a prop manager. Give the 
actors some responsibilities. See that all lines 
are memorized. Don’t attempt a play with lines 
Don’t allow the actors to look to- 
Don’t have the actors all 
This is un- 


half learned. 
ward the prompter. 
face the front when they speak. 
natural. They should face the person they are 
addressing. 

Spend most time on the beginning and ending 
of the play. If the evening is started right and 
there is a good ending, the audience will say 
you had a good play. 

Don’t spend hundreds of dollars buying painted 
scenery for the stage. Do your own building 
and painting. Beaver board or wall board panels 
can be used and repainted any time. A cyclorama 
is the most convenient for a variety of uses. A 
medium shade of Monks cloth is very good for 
this, though lighter material can be used. Doors 
and windows can be put in the cyclorama at any 
place. These can easily be hooked on to the over- 
head pipe with movable arms, screwed to the 
floor, then all the leaning braces can be done 
away with. : 

The small school cannot afford to use royalty 
plays. It is not necessary because there are so 
many good plays that do not carry royalty. Some 
companies are now putting out first-rate plays 
that sell for fifty cents per copy but do not carry 


a royalty, but it is not even necessary to spend 
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this much in order to get a good play. There are 
a great number of play book publishers. You 
only have to look through their catalogues to find 
the proper play to suit your needs. 

Play book catalogues can be secured from any 
of the following addresses: Walter H. Baker 
Company, 178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
T. S. Denison Company, 623 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago; Paine Publishing Company, 42 
East First Street, Dayton, Ohio; Eldridge En- 
tertainment House, Franklin, Ohio; Willis N. 
Bugbee Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; Farquhar 
Play Bureau, Franklin, Ohio; The Dramatic 
Publishing Company, 542 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago; Row, Peterson & Company, New York 
City ; Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City ; The Fitzgerald Publishing Company, 
14 East 38th Street, New York City. 

Money can be saved by ordering one copy of 
the play for reading before buying enough copies 
for the entire cast. The description of the plays 
in the catalogues sounds very fine but you can- 
not always tell whether that particular play will 
do for your situation and your players until you 
have read it. 

Commencement time is always best for giving 
It is hard on the pupils because they 
are busy with their examinations, but so far as 


one play. 


making money is concerned, commencement is 
Everybody is talking about the school 
then and everybody expects to go. The few 
weeks before Christmas is the poorest time for 


the time. 


making money with a play. 

Don’t attempt a recent Broadway production. 
These are not prepared for school use and are 
usually beyond the reach of high school talent. 
You can easily disgust your audience with rank 
amateurishness in trying a professional produc- 
tion. 

If a number of plays be given during the year 
the plots should be sufficiently varied to keep the 
interest of the audience and give the pupils a 
variety of roles. 

One of the best books for the amateur play 
producer is Acting and Play Production by 
Andrews and Weirick. A good book on make-up 
is The Art of Make-up by Helena Chalmers. The 
T. S. Denison Company offers free a very good 
illustrated book on make-up. 


Here is a list of a few non-royalty standbys 
that are suitable for production in small schools. 
The plot and action are fairly good and the stag- 
ing is very simple. They can be found in almost 
any playhouse catalogue. 

The Rose of El Monte 

All on Account of Polly 
The Girl Who Forgot 

The Laughing Cure (2 acts) 
Tea Toper Tavern 

The Mystery of the Masked Girl 
The Picture Girl 

A Family Disturbance 

Two Days to Marry 

The Dutch Detective 
Chintz Cottage 

Lonely Little Liza Lou 

Mrs. Tubbs of Shantytown 
Attorney for the Defense 
Amy from Arizona 

The Girl in the Fur Coat 
The Ghost Chaser 

School entertainments should not be limited 
to plays. There are many other things that can 
be used. An operetta for either the lower grades 
or high school may prove profitable, entertain- 
ing and educational, especially if there is a good 
music teacher who has some knowledge of stage 
technique. 

A black-face minstrel may not take as much 
time and work as a play but it may be more dif- 
ficult to put over in the proper way. It is not 
necessary to spend money buying minstrel parts. 
All you have to do is to copy a few things you 
hear over the radio, piece these together and you 
have your entertainment. Or, a joke book and 
a knack for creating dialogue will produce a 
good minstrel in a short time. Do not use the 
same shade of make-up on all the end men. 

These are but a few suggestions that may aid 
someone in producing a school entertainment. 
Volumes have been written on the subject but 
the best learning comes from the proper experi- 
ence. 

The school play usually does not receive the 
proper attention. It is considered “extra” and 
nothing deserving of serious consideration, but 
properly used it may become a distinct asset in 
the development of pupil personality. 
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THE SOCIAL VALUE OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 263) 


beautiful, and of the achievements of thinking— 
these and other appreciations are reasonable out- 
comes of commercial subjects when properly 
taught. Attitudes, which supply the driving force 
for action, are largely the product of experience 
with situations which produce a mind-set or a 
tendency to react in a more or less definite man- 
ner toward an idea or other stimulus which has 
been encountered before, and I contend that such 
attitudes as that of responsibility, of open-mind- 
edness, of critical-mindedness, and of inquiry can 
be developed and greatly augmented by an or- 
ganized study of business. Finally, automatic 
responses, like the ability to speak accurately, 
to write, to use the common objective materials 
and instruments which are our social heritage, 
and the ability to function as a wise consumer, 
obviously, can in a large measure be developed 
through commercial courses. 

But in our contention that business education 
possesses social values, we must keep in mind 
that business consists of a great number of ac- 
tivities, many of which are related only remotely, 
if at all. Accordingly the materials and methods 
of business education differ in their possibilities 
to contribute to the kinds of educational de- 
velopment which may be considered as being 
especially important from a social standpoint. 
For this reason the social values of business edu- 
cation can be set forth fully only by an analysis 
of each subject, giving consideration to the ob- 
jectives, materials, student activities, teaching 
procedures, and final outcomes. 

Thus it seems to me that our claims as to the 
social values of business education are not pre- 
sumptuous. By agreeing upon the fundamental 
nature and purposes of education and by defining 
business education in terms of what it is and what 
it will do, rather than in terms of subjects, we 
can substantiate our contentions that business 
education is rich in those values which are so 
sorely needed in the solution of the social prob- 
lems which harass and threaten this democracy. 
In fact, it does seem indeed, in view of our pres- 
ent and recent experiences in government, that 
if we are to preserve our traditional form of gov- 


ernment, our people must come into an under- 
standing of the original sources and of the real 
nature of our social and economic problems; 
that they acquire proper attitudes toward their 
social environment and the questions of the day ; 
and that they have a genuine appreciation for 
those personal qualities which are requisite to 
living in a world which is so largely a world of 
business. 

The needs indicated by these statements can be 
supplied only by the right kind of education, and 
herein lies the great opportunity for business edu- 
cation to broaden its scope of usefulness. As 
educators in the best sense of the term, it is our 
responsibility to discover and to bring to full 
fruition all of the potential values of the subject 
matter which we teach. 
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Book Reviews 


REDIRECTING EpucATION, edited by Rexford G. Tugwell 
and Leon H. Keyserling, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1934..273 pp. Price $3.00. 

Teachers who are trying to get a better understanding 
of current social and governmental issues will not want 
to overlook this book. It is the outgrowth of a coopera- 
tive course at Columbia University in which problems of 
industrial civilization are presented by professors of sev- 
eral different social sciences. The first third of the book, 
entitled “Social Objectives in Education,” was written by 
Mr. Tugwell in 1932, before he had any direct connection 
with public affairs. 

Mr. Tugwell’s first and second chapters give a synco- 
pated history of the United States and a review of the 
history of American education, with emphasis on the effect 
of the social theory of Jaissez faire. Confusion has re- 
sulted because individualism has survived as a philosophy 
although technical advances have been producing a col- 
lectivistic society. The antithesis of laissez faire pro- 
posed by Mr. Tugwell is not socialism, communism, fas- 
cism, or any other complete theory of government. It is 
the idea of social management. The author believes that 
we can apply the experimental method to public affairs, 
that we can use reason in directing the course of society. 
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He urges that students should be disillusioned about our 
present system in order to open their minds to the prob- 
ability of its betterment through intelligent social man- 
agement. 

In discussing the relation of the schools to social man- 
agement, Mr. Tugwell gives a penetrating analysis of two 
old controversies. One is the school vs. society argument 
—does the school exist to perpetuate society or does the 
school exist to reconstruct society? The other is the ques- 
tion of neutrality in education as contrasted with indoc- 
trination in some theory of social organization. 

The latter part of the volume deals with social objec- 
tives in the American college and with the place of eco- 
nomics, history, and political science in higher education. 

H. D. 


ARITH METIC IN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL LIFE, by C, A. 
Wilson. Edwards Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michi 
gan, publishers. 180 pp. Price, $1.80. 

Mr. Wilson is dean of the College of Agriculture at 
the University of Tennessee, a position that enables 
him to approach the problems of farm arithmetic in a 
sympathetic and understanding way. He believes that 
arithmetic can vitalize agriculture and sets as one of 
his aims the making of both farming and arithmetic 
more interesting. This aim he succeeds in reaching 
through the selection of more than 600 problems. These 
problems are based on the authoritative data produced 
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by the agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
and are designed to teach fundamental truths as well 
as mathematical procedures. 

A glance at the table of contents indicates the gen- 
eral scope of the book. Chapter headings include Re- 
view of First Principles of Arithmetic, Common and 
Decimal Fractions, Weights and Measures, Ratio and 
Proportion, Percentage and Interest, Public Relation- 
ships, Household and Personal, Soil, Crops, Feeds and 
Feeding, Farm Management, Logarithms, and numer- 
ous others. Each type of problem is illustrated by an 
example and answers are provided for those who de- 
sire them. Many tables of technical data are included 
on which the practical problems are based. Inciden- 
tally, these may be used for various other purposes. 
From the reading of meters and the balancing of the 
family diet to complicated problems in farm manage- 
ment, the learner is provided with a large variety of 
problems which, if not applicable in themselves, should 
suggest similar problems that will fit the individual needs. 

For teachers of agriculture and home economics as 
well as teachers of arithmetic in rural schools, Arith- 
metic in Agriculture and Rural Life will undoubtedly 
prove to be of interest and value. H. W. S. 
NEIGHBORHOOD STorIES, by Atwood-Thomas. Ginn & Co., 

New York. 214 pages. Price $0.76. 

This is a book for children of the mid-grades in the 
elementary school. The stories are about homes and 
neighbors as they are typified in the country, the small 
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town and the city. The ways of living are contrasted 
and the varied activities in city, rural and pioneer neigh- 
borhoods are brought in bold relief through stories and 
illustrations. The child gets a clear idea of how the raw 
and industrial products are provided, especially the food 
and shelter products. Children will enjoy the stories. 


In Foreign Lanps, by Hughson and Gostick. Published 
by D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 360 pages. $1.24. 
The authors have given us another interesting book 
made up of stories of other lands and peoples jor pupils 
of the middle grades. The book attempts to introduce 
school children to the art, literature and outstanding his- 
torical and geographical facts, including customs and cul- 
ture of the peoples of Italy, France, Spain and Germany. 
The volume contains many pictures of cathedrals and 
scenes associated with the literature, history and songs 
of these foreign peoples. 

This book should be in every school library, or, better 
still, on the desk of every teacher of the middle grades 
of the elementary schools of Virginia. It will be a joy 
to every child. 
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TORY OF MANKIND, 60c 


Webb & Holley: Unir Exercises on (1) Earty 
EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION; (2) MopERN EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION. Consumable and Non-consumable 
editions of both. Respectively 60c and 44c 





A StTupDEent’s GUIDE TO AMER- 
Non-con- 


Hamm & Durfee: 
ICAN History. Consumable Ed., 48c; 
sumable Ed., 40c 


Wirth & Crow: A WorkBOOK For STUDYING THE 
History OF AMERICAN ProcREss, 44c 


Wesley, Stinnett & Greene: WorKBOOK IN PRoB- 
LEMS IN AMERICAN Democracy, 48c 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY, 180 Varick Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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» | 
rhe | PAPER 
William Byrd Press 


for all 
INCORPORATED 


School Requirements 
PRINTERS 


Typewriter Paper 
Mimeograph Paper 


Drawing Paper 








College Annuals and School Catalogs 
are Our Specialties 


° Construction Paper 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 


Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
NEXT PUBLICATION «4 « ¢« e 


Sandwich Wax, etc. 


‘ Write for prices stating quantity 


desired 
THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 


6 
1430-2-4 East Franklin Street Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
Richmond . 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Virginia 



































A Great Summer Tour for Virginia Teachers 


An ALL-EXPENSE tour has been planned for teachers to attend the 


Annual Convention of the N. E. A. at Denver next summer under the personal 
direction of C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary. 


Choice of three tours 
TOUR A—To Denver and return—11 days 
TOUR B—To Denver and Pike’s Peak and return—11 days 


TOUR C—To Denver, Pike’s Peak, Garden of the Gods, Royal Gorge, 


Salt Lake City, and four days in*Yellowstone Park and return 
—16 days 


Write for printed folder containing detailed information as to schedule, 
cost, and itinerary. 


Address— 


C. J. HEATWOLE, Executive Secretary 
401 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College State Teachers College 
Columbia Montclair 


Newness Interest Beauty 


The books open a new era for progressive teachers of geography. 


Old fashions even when camouflaged by new editions are being discarded for the 
modern ideals of this new series. 

In the field of geography for the first time in years Newness in substance as well as 
in dress is an accomplished fact for the series is new in every sense. 

Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our World Today. Every 
page shows the skill of two teachers who know from experience how to make geog- 
raphy interesting to children. 

And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight-saving typography, skillful 
selection and arrangement of pictures, superior maps set new standards in line with 
latest authority. 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 

















